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THE WEEK. 


——_~o—— 


THE week has been attended by 
a political crisis of the kind to 
which we are rapidly becoming 
accustomed; though in this in- 
stance the crisis has been more severe than usual. 
The Tory party, at the instigation of the publicans, 
in whose support they see the best hope for their 
own return to power, have made a combined attack 
upon the Budget Bill. After three nights of dull 
and spiritless debate, a hostile amendment to the 
Bill was rejected on Thursday by the majority of 14. 
The smallness of the Ministerial majority was due to 
the fact that Mr. Redmond and his party gave a 
solid vote against the Government. It was known 
beforehand that the division would be a close one, 
and in the early part of the week there was some- 
thing like a panic among the more thoughtless sup- 
porters of the Government in the press. A dissolution 
was spoken of as being not only desirable, but in- 
evitable; and Ministers were adjured to face the 
worst at once and go to the country rather than 
continue to carry on the business of the nation with 
a small and fluctuating majority behind them. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





MINISTERS, it is to be hoped, will have more 
courage and more common-sense than to follow 
what we cannot but regard as craven counsels. As 
a matter of fact, the only change in the situation is 
the transfer of Mr. Redmond and his followers from 
the Liberal to the Tory party. Otherwise, the 
position of Ministers is in no respect altered for the 
worse. They still have a majority behind them; 
they still have important work to do, which they 
have again and again declared their determination 
to accomplish before the dissolution takes place. In 
these circumstances, if they were to listen to the 
hysterical appeals of writers who seem to be 
strangely inexperienced in political warfare, and to 
dissolve Parliament whilst they are still undefeated, 
they would be betraying the interests of their party, 
and inflicting a cruel disappointment upon the hopes 
of their supporters. We do not for a moment 
— that Lord Rosebery and his colleagues are 
b ely to show the white feather in this fashion ; 
po - is Just as well that they should receive an 
rw atic assurance that the true sentiments of 

‘lr party are in no degree represented by the 

rmist utterances of a portion of the London press. 





an points in connection with the debate and 
‘sion on the Budget demand special notice. The 








first is the flagrant hypocrisy of the pretext on 
which the Opposition has made its attack on Sir 
William Harcourt’s financial proposals. The Budget 
has been accepted with satisfaction by the country 
asa whole. It has been recognised in the press as a 
sound and valuable piece of work, and even those 
who would be compelled under its provisions to 
contribute more than they do at present to the 
national revenues are, for the most part, content to 
accept it. It is not a rich man’s Budget, but the 
wealthier classes have not ventured to take any 
open action against it. The landowners, it is true, 
have protested, but the landowners still believe that 
they are a privileged order, whose interests ought at 
all times to be supreme over the interests of the rest 
of the nation. It is not in their name that the Tory 
party launched itself in all its strength against the 
Government on Thursday night. The attack was 
made in the name and under the auspices of those 
who are engaged in the drink-traffic of the United 
Kingdom. It was on behalf of the wealthy brewers 
and distillers, of the publicans and gin-dealers of the 
country, that the Tory party tried to overthrow a 
Budget which by universal consent has been framed 
on broad principles of justice. In the last Parlia- 
ment the Tory party was under the domination of 
the Irish Coercionists. In the present it has to wear 
the livery and serve the interests of the English 
publican. It is strange that in spite of this disgrace- 
ful fact it is able to make the Bishops and clergy 
join with it in doing the dirty work of its hard task- 
master. 





WE do not remember any debate of equal im- 
portance in which the Opposition so completely 
collapsed in argument. They began by entrusting 
the conduct of the cause to a gentleman who has 
only distinguished himself by a certain dogged 
persistence in those arts of obstruction in which 
logic counts for much less than insolence. What 
was the reason for this peculiar choice we do 
not profess to understand, but we take it to be a 
proof less of Mr. Grant Lawson’s rising conse- 
quence than of a proper consciousness on the Con- 
servative front bench of the tenuity of the argu- 
ments against the Government’s financial reforms. 
It is a Budget to vote against and to wire-pull 
against, but not a Budget to argue against. Mr. 
Chaplin was oratorical, but he did not argue—Mr. 
Chaplin never does. Mr. Goschen was ingenious, 
but he did not argue, though, if anyone can argue, 
Mr. Goschen can. Mr. Balfour forgot that he was 
the leader of a great commercial party, and talked 
airy nothings about picture galleries and the artistic 
beauties of English country life. He suggested that 
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Englishmen would leave England or keep their 
pictures out of England because a millionaire’s 
heirs will pay £80,000 to the State, while American 
millionaires, with a curious longing to contribute to 
the resources of an alien Government, would come 
in to take their place, to the sesthetic loss of the 
community. 


THE other fact connected with the division is the 
action of Mr. Redmond. It is not too much to say 
that if he had succeeded in defeating the Government 
on Thursday, he would, at the same time, have 
inflicted a mortal blow upon Home Rule, for we can- 
not shut our eyes to the fact that if the Home Rule 
Government were to be destroyed by the votes of 
men professing to belong to the Irish national party, 
it would be absolutely impossible for any English 
statesman to induce the electors of Great Britain 
again to give a solid vote in favour of the policy of 
Home Rule. Rightly or wrongly, they would feel 
that it is useless to attempt to do for Irishmen what 
Irishmen are not prepared to do for themselves. We 
cannot suppose that Mr. Redmond is ignorant of this 
fact; but he has preferred the interests of the 
publicans and distillers to the interests of his 
fellow-countrymen. We must leave Irishmen them- 
selves to pass judgment upon his action. They 
may rest assured that the stoutest ally of the 
policy of injustice to Ireland is at this moment Mr. 
Redmond. 


WE must not omit a word of praise for the 
steadiness of the main body of the Irish allies of the 
Government. It would be a cruel thing if the 
factiousness of Mr. Redmond and his eight followers 
were to obscure the generous devotion of the seventy- 
two Irish Nationalists. The Budget, even on the 
Chancellor's own showing, incidentally increases by 
at least £200,000 the burden of Irish taxation, which 
Mr. Giffen has declared to be already excessive. It 
increases it in order to augment that Imperial service 
in which Ireland has least interest. Less than three 
per cent. of the shipping of the United Kingdom is 
registered at Irish ports. And whereasinGreat Britain 
the increased taxation is equally divided between the 
richer classes and the general consumer, in Ireland 
the consumer (who is, broadly speaking, the poor 
man) pays the larger share. The devotion of the 
Irish party in nevertheless supporting the Bill without 
a murmur is fully justified in the interests of Ireland. 
Home Rule is a much greater thing than these 
financial inequalities. But it is not every party 
which knows when to subordinate the smaller in- 
terests of the moment to the broader aims of the 
future, and the statesmanlike courage of the Irish 
leaders deserves warm recognition. 


Lorp SALISBURY made an extraordinary speech 
on Monday at a meeting of the friends of King's 
College. The Government, carrying out what is 
now the fixed policy of the Liberal party, in refusing 
to grant public money for the benefit of any par- 
ticular religious body, has withdrawn the subsidy 
hitherto paid to King’s College out of the public 
funds, on the ground that it is a purely denomina- 
tional institution. It might have been supposed 
that the Chureh of England was rich enough to 
treat its college as the Independents, the Wesleyans, 
the Baptists, and the Unitarians treat their colleges 

that is to say, to support it by voluntary sub- 
scriptions. But, instead of taking this manly 
course, Lord Salisbury and the Bishops wish to 
extract the necessary funds from the public ex- 
chequer—that is to say, from the pockets of 
Nonuconformists as well as Churchmen. It must 
have been the consciousness of the badness of his 
case which led Lord Salisbury to deliver one of the 
most recklessly foolish and violent speeches that 
ever felleven from his lips. He had the hardihood 
to assert that Mr. Acland, because he was giving 








rr, 
effect to a principle the justice and fairness of which 
are universally acknowledged, was trying to “ brang 
our religion as a disgrace.” He went on, in terms 
the good taste of which we may leave to the appre- 
ciation of his own supporters, to compare the Vice. 
President of the Council to Julian the Apostate, ang 
to charge him with trying to “ beat down religions 
education.” There is no need to say that these 
charges and insinuations are absolutely false, but 
the fact that they should have been made by the 
leader of the Tory party casts an instructive light 
upon his temper and his policy. 


THE result of the South Hackney election was the 
return of Mr. Moulton, the Liberal candidate, by a 
majority of 192 over Mr. Robertson, the Conservatiye, 
Sir Charles Russell’s majority in 1892 was 1,045, so 
that there has been a considerable addition to the 
strength cf the Tory vote in the constituency. This 
is disappointing. It must, however, be remembered 
that in 1892 Sir Charles Russell stood as the old 
member, with all the advantages attaching to local 
popularity, and that Mr. Robertson has been as. 
siduously nursing the constituency for years past in 
the confident hope of winning it on Sir Charles 
Russell’s retirement. He himself has frankly ad- 
mitted his chagrin at his unexpected defeat. It is, 
perhaps, unnecessary to add that the publican 
interest in the constituency put forth all its 
strength on behalf of the publicans’ candidate. In 
these circumstances, South Hackney deserves to be 
congratulated upon having remained faithful to the 
Liberal cause. 





Mr. GLADSTONE’S letter to M. Léon Say on Free 
Trade is an impressive testimony to the truth of 
a creed temporarily obscured all over the world 
by the silly prejudices of nationalism and the 
imaginary interests of Labour, which practical 
Protectionists have been able to exploit so 
successfully in their own interest, except in cur 
own country—as yet. The retrogression which 
Mr. Gladstone laments is doubtless due in part to 
those strained relations between the Continental 
Powers which became visible after the war of 
1870, though the Second French Empire had long 
been preparing them. To that strain we must 
partly ascribe the prevalence of Protectionism, 
just as analogous conditions produced and main- 
tained its forerunner, the Mercantile System, of 
which the theoretical basis was destroyed by 
Adam Smith. We can do little more than follow 
Mr. Gladstone’s advice, and wait with patience for 
the conversion of the nations, by disastrous ex- 
perience, to that sound economic doctrine which 
Mr. Gladstone has dore as much as any man to 
carry into practical effect. The example of 
America is a warning of the difficulty of the 
conversion. Perhaps it may be effected through 
the intermediate stage, now so fashionable, of 
treaties of commerce. 





Tue United States cruiser Chicago, with Captain 
Mahan on board, is now at anchor in the Thames off 
Gravesend, where she arrived on Wednesday. The 
officers of our own services, who happen to be 10 
London, intend to avail themselves of the oppor 
tunity to give Captain Mahan a suitable reception 
in testimony of their admiration of his work. This 
will be only fitting, for Captain Mahans two 
really great books—which be wrote primarily 
with the view of arousing opinion in favour 
of naval development in his own country— 
are more responsible than perhaps any otber cause 
for the new ideas upon the sea-power of a 
Britain which have been fermenting with such pal 
pable results in the thought of British stator 
publicists, and experts during the past few yea" 
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It is an odd, and perhaps an auspicious, circumstance 
that the most fruitful ideas of recent times on our 
military and naval position should have come from 
an American sailor. 





An interesting interview with Captain Mahan, 
which was published in Thursday’s Pall Mall 
Gazette, manages to give one the impression of a 
man of very deliberate thought and _ reserved 
strength of character. Amongst other opinions, he 
expressed a very emphatic view in favour of the 
pattle-ship in the difficult choice between the heavier 
and the smaller class of vessels. He made the inter- 
viewer copy out a passage from Phillimore’s “ Life of 
Sir William Parker,” in which Captain Hardy, after 
Trafalgar, said—*t Parker, you and Capel have often 
talked of your attacking a French line-of-battle-ship 
with two frigates. Now, after what I have seen at 
Trafalgar, I am satisfied it would be mere folly, and 
ought never to succeed.” “That,” said Captain 
Mahan, “sums up my case. Battle-ships are to a 
navy what infantry is to an army; the cruisers and 
other small vessels are the auxiliary services—which 
are, of course, indispensable in their degree.’ 





AN incident was reported from India on Thursday 
—the anniversary of the Mutiny, as it happened— 
which might be thought at first sight to give some 
colour to the interpretation which the Spectator has 
been giving to the smearing of the mango-trees in 
Behar—a subject which we discuss more fully else- 
where. A partial mutiny has broken out in the 
lith Bengal Infantry, at Agra, owing, it is said, to 
the caste system having been trenched upon by a 
batch of the 13th Regiment being drafted into thel7th 
and given special promotion. Two companies of the 
lith paraded of their own accord as a protest, and 
though some of the ringleaders were arrested, they 
paraded again next day and demanded the release of 
their comrades. The colonel argued with the men, 
but without avail, and eventually they were all 
ordered to the guard-room. Mr. Fowler said in the 
House of Commons on Thursday that he had tele- 
graphed to India for further particulars, but an 
answer was not expected till Friday afternoon. 
As the news so far published stands, the incident 
does not appear to be at all symptomatic of 
any general disaffection, for it is accounted for 
by a distinct and purely local cause. But this 
leeal cause, as it is reported, suggests that 
there is something that requires explanation in the 
action of such officials as may be responsible for it. 
The impression is growing in Calcutta that the 
smearing of the mango-trees has reference to the 
regulations of our sanitary officers in connection 
with the Hurdwar religious gatherings, and that it 
indicates the existence of a widespread Hindu 


organisation whose proceedings will require careful 
watching. 





THE majority of the London School Board is 
aking up in @ manner eminently satisfactory to 
friends of sound education and religious freedom. 
lt. Coxhead, who recently announced in opposition 
' his co-leader, Mr. Riley, that the notorious Circular 
te course was intended to be a test,” has been 
“og his best to make it so by framing test ques- 
Hons under it to be put to candidates for head 
‘eacherships, This proceeding has proved too much 
“rmost of his party. Not only were the questions 
battly disallowed by the chairman of the School 
~Atagement Committee, but what was virtually a 
Wotion of censure—seconded, be it noted, by one of 
ae vhureh party—was carried at Thursday’s sitting 
— an opposition of only three. Mr. Riley, 
ache political wisdom at least is greater than Mr. 
ta rege compromised matters by taking no part 
should division, and suggested that the questions 

have been reserved until after the appoint- 


bre 


the 





ment of the candidates. In other words, teachers 
are not to be tested—of course not—but only to be 
black-listed. Fortunately, the majority is gradually 
shedding or shunting the more moderate among its 
members. Canon Ridgeway and Sir William Gull 
have gone long ago. Mr. Cyril Jackson, we trust, is 
following them. Meanwhile, two-fifths of the teachers 
have protested against the Circular, and the majority 
of the Board insists on discussing the purely academic 
question of rate-aid to voluntary schools. The more 
clearly they exhibit their policy, the better for us 
next November. 


QUESTIONS of University organisation have been 
prominent this week. The annual meeting of the 
Convocation of the University of London resulted in 
the suspension of all discussion relative to the 
Gresham scheme, on the technical ground that the 
subject had been referred to a joint committee. 
This result was unexpected, and is unfortunate in 
view of the desirability of a settlement «of the 
question; but it is satisfactory to learn that the 
supporters of the scheme of the Royal Commission 
carried their whole list for the annual committee. 
As we have said before in these pages, that scheme 
seems to be the only one that is practicable; and 
it is eminently desirable that the “teaching 
University” should be created at last. With 
Lord Salisbury’s astounding deliverance at King’s 
College we have dealt previously. At Oxford, organ- 
ised “post-graduate study” in special subjects 
—a conception with which the learned world has 
been familiarised partly through the example of the 
Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore—is now to 
be instituted, and the students admitted to special 
degrees, and eventually, even if they have not gone 
through the usual undergraduate course, to the 
degree of Master of Arts. Besides this formal 
removal of the familiar, if unjust, reproach that the 
University does nothing but organise examinations, 
this measure is a step towards the achievement of 
that ideal which was so often held out by the late 
Master of Balliol. The “post-graduate” students 
will doubtless be to a great extent graduates of 
American or colonial Universities, and Oxford will 
become more than ever acentre of light and learning 
for all men of English speech. 





THE majority in the French Chamber 
has again exhibited its determination to 
keep the course of business undisturbed 
by the traditional feuds of French politics. Its 
agreement by 271 to 220 to the demand of the 
Ministry for leave to prosecute M. Toussaint, the 
Deputy who, following the precedent set at 
Carmaux, had been interfering with the police in a 
strike disturbance at Trignac, is less an approval 
of the prosecution—which is taken in the face of an 
adverse report of a Committee—than a recognition 
of the extreme inconvenience of another Ministerial 
crisis. M. Toussaint’s offence was not in itself very 
serious; but his release while his associates were 
detained would violate the principle of equality 
before the law, which is a legacy of the Revolution 
—it is curious how all these legacies of the Revo- 
lution are being exploited against the Revolu- 
tionists of to-day. The decision of the Government 
was a direct stroke at the Socialists, and the 
Socialists have taken it as it was intended. But as 
the Premier made the question one of confidence, he 
naturally obtained a majority. The silence of the 
Republicans in the debate is strongly condemned in 
the advanced Republican organs. But the fact is, 
that at present the Chamber is possessed with a 
desire for practical work under a stable Government. 


ABROAD. 





Tus desire is eminently laudable. Outside the 
Chamber the old warfare goes on—for instance, over 
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the recent disciplinary measures taken against the 
Archbishop of Lyons, and in particular over the 
memory of Joan of Arc. Moreover, the unpleasanter 
features of the recent political history of France 
have been vividly recalled by two recent incidents. 
The arrangement between the liquidators of the 
Panama Company and M. Cornelius Herz, whereby 
that ingenious financier repays a million and a half 
of francs (besides 800,000 francs of costs) seems to 
indicate that further inquiry into that very un- 
pleasant subject is at an end. That is hardly a good 
thing for the political health of the nation. The 
Minister of Justice, it is true, says that the criminal 
proceedings are unaffected, but so many people 
are interested in covering up the subject that 
this probably does not mean very much. The 
return of the notorious M. Wilson for Indre-et-Loire, 
if half the particulars published are true, is an 
example of the success of a Boss who could hardly 
be matched in Chicago itself. If we are to believe 
the local correspondent of the Débats, M. Wilson for 
years supervised all appointments in the department ; 
he actually, when at the Elysée, secured copies of all 
telegrams from it; he was the sole channel of com- 
munication with the Government; he lent money to 
its business men, and now runs a local press beside 
whose invective that of M. Rochefort is tame. His 
last election was quashed on the ground of corrupt 
practices. It seems probable, however, that on this 
occasion he has managed to keep within the law. 


AFTER considerable difficulty a Ministry has been 
formed in Holland; but whether it will last seems 
more than doubtfui. Its chances will, no doubt, be 
considerably increased if the late Foreign Minister, 
M. van Tienhoven, consents to join it; but he has not 
done so yet. It consists of Moderate Liberals and 
Moderate Conservatives, mostly, so far as can be 
judged, not of quite the first rank in politics. The 
coalition which has displaced the late Ministry owes 
its success, to a great extent, to the action of the 
anti-Revolutionaries and the Catholics. It was 
expected accordingly that both would be represented 
in the Cabinet. The nearest English parallel would 
then be afforded by a combination including Mr. 
Chamberlain, the Duke of Norfolk, and Mr. Johnston 
of Ballykilbeg. However, this consummation has 
naturally enough proved impracticable ; and, as the 
present Ministry is bound to produce some sort of 
Reform Bill, and as that Bill, whatever it is, will be 
strenuously opposed both by some of the groups 
which now support it and by the main body of the 
Liberals, its career is not likely to be very long. 





THE recent proceedings in the Prussian Lower 
House form a fresh illustration of that growth of 
antagonism between the Prussian and South-German 
elements in the Empire to which we have more than 
once called attention. The House has adopted a 
resolution declaring that the financial relations 
between the Empire as a whole, and the Federal 
States, are unsatisfactory. This resolution in the 
first place is a manifesto in favour of Herr Miquel’s 
plan of readjustment, which so far has failed in view 
of the opposition of the Catholic Centre, a party 
largely South-German; and, besides, it reflects im- 
plicitly on the Reichstag, whose action some of the 
Conservative speakers explicitly attacked. However, 
the Prussian Catholics have not sacrificed party ties 
to the assumed interests of their State. 





Signor CrIspPi’s speech in the Italian Chamber 
on Friday week contained some curious revelations 
and some striking incongruities. It is notable that 
Bulgaria—according to his account—owes her present 











Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and retuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages, 
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Prince largely to the action of Italy in preventin 
interference by other Great Powers with the 
election; and that an attempt should have been 
made at the request of Gambetta to bring about 
general disarmament in 1877, and should have failed 
through the opposition of Prince Bismarck. But jt 
is hardly politic, in view of the fact that Italy ig 
closely allied with Austria, to give such a stimulus 
to Irredentism as is implied by his expression 
of regret that Italy was not extended in 199 
to her natural boundary, “the Eastern Alps”: 
and an attack on “ nationality ” as an effete principle 
reads oddly from an Italian statesman, seeing that 
the Italian Kingdom is based on that principle in its 
crudest and most erroneous form. Both his speech 
and that of the Foreign Minister, on which’ we 
commented last week, have been well received 
abroad, though in France the history is treated as 
romance, and the Austrian press naturally regret 
the Irredentism. In Italy their effect has been 
unexpectedly favourable. The country is assured 
that her foreign policy aims solely at peace—and 
that the Triple Alliance is the best way of securing 
it, but that she must be prepared to take any advan- 
tage she can get in case of a great European war, 
Territorial advantages, according to Signor Crispi, 
only come to those nations that are prepared to 
secure them by force. But to drift into bankruptcy 
is hardly the way to be ready. 





THE Chamber, however, is evidently disinclined 
to take the responsibility of opposing the Army 
Estimates. Hardly two-fifths of its members are in 
Rome, and it seems probable that the Ministry will 
be opposed only by the Extreme Left. Nor is 
popular feeling now acute. Even in Radical Milan 
the demonstrations against the Premier during his 
visit on Sunday appear to have been of the most 
trivial kind. The revelations at the Tanlongo trial 
are exciting enough ; but they refer chiefly to the 
Ministries of ten and fifteen years ago. 





THE rejection by an unexpectedly large majority 
(139 to 118) of the Hungarian Civil Marriage Bill in 
the House is the beginning of a long constitutional 
struggle, which, were it confined to the Magyar 
population, would probably end in the mending, if 
not in the ending, of their House of Lords. The 
utmost efforts have been put forth by the Catholics 
against the Bill—from special prayers and masses 
last Sunday to the creation of faggot votes in the 
Upper House by the sub-division of estates (all 
nobles, be it noted, being members of the House pro- 
vided they pay 3,000 florins a year in land tax). 
Moreover, the newly-created Hungarian Court fune- 
tionaries have been summoned in haste from Vienna 
to vote against the Bill. On the other hand, there 
have been striking demonstrations in Buda-Pesth in 
favour of the Ministry, and if the fate of the Bill 
depended on the Magyar population, the result 
would be easy to foresee. 


UNFORTUNATELY for Hungary the real difficulty, 
as we said last week, is to be found outside the walls 
of Parliament. The Roumanians in particular—an 
oppressed, unrepresented, and discontented popula- 
tion—have seized the opportunity of demonstrating 
against the Bill. They will have ample causes for 
discontent by the time‘these [lines are published, in 
the result of the trial of some two dozen of their 
leaders at Klausenburg. These formed part pot 
deputation two years ago, the significance of — 
THE SPEAKER was, we believe, the first Englis 


paper to point out. They brought a petition, _ 
the Emperor would not refuse, reciting their gr! 
They wholly 


ances against their Magyar oppressors. oa 
ignored the Hungarian Government, and eve? 
dressed their King as Emperor of Austria. 
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For this, and for their questioning the validity of 
the union of Transylvania with Hungary, they are 
now on their trial for high treason, amid every mark 
of sympathy from the Roumanians, both of Hungary 
and of Roumania itself. As the Government is 
freely suppressing telegrams it is not quite clear 
what is happening. But the conduct of the trial 
appears to be curious. Two jurors had threatened the 
yecused (out of court) with severe punishment. The 
eunsel for the defence called attention to the fact 
and demanded the removal of the jurors. The Court, 
after argument, retained the jurors and fined the 
counsel for contempt. Now the Roumanians have 
hastened to catch up the Civil Marriage question and 
to demonstrate against the policy of the Government. 
if the Roumanian agitation is to complicate itself 
with the Catholic reaction and Hungarian ultra- 
Nationalism, the position of the Government will be 
more difficult than the telegrams supplied to the 
English press give reason for supposing. 





THE ingenious essayist who lately announced that 
America was about to adopt Free Trade must have 
bad his eyes cruelly opened this week. The Demo- 
watic amendments to the Tariff Bill convert it into 
a Protectionist measure, and President Cleveland 
supports this transformation as the best available 
wmpromise—so hard is it to eradicate the Protec- 
tionist virus when once it has obtained a lodgment 
in the organism, or to subordinate the supposed 
interest of classes to the real interest of the whole. 
The Coxeyite movement is breaking up. But the 
wal strike, which seems to be increasing in intensity 
ud bitterness, promises to be a very serious matter 
indeed. 





GERHARDT HAUPTMANN’S quaint weird 
“dream-poem,” “ Hannele” — which, 
by the way, was published a few 
nonths ago in the New Review—has just experienced 
acurious sort of censorship in New York, where 
Mayor Gilroy has sat in judgment on its morality. 
The incident is interesting in view of recent discus- 
dons on the subject of informal literary and artistic 
ensorships over here. There was a great hearing in 
the mayor’s office, Commodore Gerry representing 
the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
i the one hand, lawyers representing the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre, where the piece was to be played, on 
te other, actresses who read out passages from the 
hem with thrilling effect, and Hauptmann himself 
u astonished spectator of the proceedings. The 
wdity of the matter is that this machinery was set 
Qmotion, not as a regular censorship—for it appears 
te mayor has no jurisdiction enabling him to forbid 
te performance of the play—but on an application 
‘ta permit allowing a child of fifteen to appear in 
tepart of Hannele. This was objected to by the 
‘ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
Ue cruelty being proved by the literary character 
ifthe play, which it was accordingly necessary to 
ubject to a minute investigation. The figure of 
kath, it was contended, would frighten the child, 
td there was a character, Gottwald, evidently 
want for the Saviour, whose appearance was calcu- 
‘td to shock her religious sense. The defence, 
‘course, made a strong case the other way, but 
% mayor refused the permit—not, however, on 
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a *ount of the child, apparently, but on account of 


@ Public, whose moral sentiment he thought the 
@.Y Would offend. Hauptmann is indignant. In 
swany, he says, the freethinkers intrigued against 
erg on the “ground that he was trying to 
pe Christianity by means of the stage. He did 
Whip Pee’ to find free America provided with a 
a executioner ready to burn his book as in the 
“yo of the Middle Ages. Hannele, however, 
inte ttormed with the aid of an actress over 
ta ege from the New York papers we 
thogish the impression produced was “ Sunday- 














GENERAL FERRON was a French Engineer 
officer who had risen to great eminence 
as a scientific strategist. He had been 
Minister of War in M. Rouvier’s Cabinet of 1887, but 
had not been very successful inthestrategy of politics. 
Curiously enough, he had missed the war of 1870-71, 
having been stationed in New Caledonia when it 
broke out. He had returned only in time to assist 
in the suppression of the Commune.—Bishop Smythies 
had spent ten years’ devoted service as a missionary 
bishop in Central and Eastern Africa, and his unex- 
pected death will prove a severe blow to the cause.— 
Mrs. Augusta Theodosia Drane (“ Mother Frances 
Raphael”) was probably the ablest of the ladies whom 
the Tractarian movement carried from Anglicanism to 
Rome. She was well known as an authoress, and had 
been for many years Prioress of a Dominican convent. 
in Staffordshire.—Miss Alice King, the novelist, was 
one of the many blind people who have triumphed 
over the greatest of all bodily infirmities. 
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AFTER THE PANIC, 





jw Government have got through their “ crisis,” 

and with a bigger majority than that two with 
which Lord Rosebery declared on Wednesday they 
were ready, if necessary, to carry on the fight. Even 
before the division the panic amongst the conscripts 
which distinguished the early days of the week was 
dispelled by the few prompt and decisive words from 
the leaders at the National Liberal Club. These 
nervous fighting-men are looking a little foolish just 
now, and on the principle by which a horse is cured 
of shying by being forced to examine the object which 
has frightened it, they might be recommended the dis- 
cipline of staring hard at the figure 14 of Thursday’s 
majority and studying enough of Parliamentary history 
to realise how often even smaller majorities have, with 
the requisite dash of courage and resolution, sufficed 
to maintain strong Governments and to carry great 
measures through the House of Commons. At the 
same time this panic must not be allowed to pass 
without its lesson for the party in general. Absurd 
and unjustifiable as it was, it was explicable enough. 
The Liberal Party is not exempt from the con- 
dition of every great organisation of the kind im 
having its camp-following of amateur states- 
men, unbalanced busybodies, and Tadpoles and 
Tapers of Press and Lobby; but perhaps it 
differs from its rival, the great stolid party, in being 
a little more sensitive to these influences. At any 
rate, when at a moment of comparative tameness 
and depression, Liberals were being assured in news- 
papers, which professed to be friendly to the Govern- 
ment, that it was time to throw up the sponge and 
seek relief from the cares and responsibilities of 
office by resorting to a sudden and untimely dissolu- 
tion, they could hardly fail to have their accustomed 
equanimity disturbed. Such language when held 
within the camp—the language of cravens or traitors, 
which, “ like a deadly blight Comes o’er the counsels 
of the brave, And blasts them in their hour of might ”’ 
—is at all times certain to create something in the 
nature of a panic. The question for the Liberal 
leaders is, how to keep their ranks as impervious to 
such panics as possible. 

Lord Rosebery showed how it might be done 
in a few words on Wednesday evening, when he 
stamped upon the notion that these cries of fear 
were inspired by Ministers themselves, and when 
he declared that he and his colleagues were deter- 
mined to work on and fight on so long as they 
had a shred of a majority behind them. The 
Liberal party is a progressing party and a fighting 
party, and what it wants from its chiefs is a 
bold programme and a fighting lead. Then it 
is happy; like Sir William Harcourt, it feels that it 
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is the moments of battle which make life worth 
living. Its moments of depression and tameness 
must not be allowed to grow too prolonged. Its 
chiefs must go before it and be chiefs indeed. They 
must lead it against the obstacles it wishes to 
destroy, and up the heights it wants to scale, every 
now and then inspiring it with a brave flash of that 
falchion of which the great old Chief who is gone 
made such valiant use; that sword “which was never 
drawn but in a noble cause, and never sheathed but 
in victory.” They must show that they mean to die, 
if they are to die, with banners flying and harness on 
their backs; to fall, if they are to fall, by the direct 
victory of the foe, and not through their own weari- 
ness or through cowardice in their rear. Put- 
ting aside nine Irishmen whose defection might have 
been discounted from the outset, the allied army of 
Liberalism and Home Rule is still both loyal and united, 
and now, as ever, it nceds but little to render it enthu- 
siastic as well. But it would soon fall to pieces if 
Ministers were to stand still, or themselves to lose 
heart, if in the face of a mighty opportunity they 
were to bebave like him to whom Sir William Har- 
court alluded the other day in another connexion— 
“che fece per viltade il gran rifuto.” 

Ministers, if they are to keep their ferces in hand 
and carry them to victory at the General Election, 
when it comes, must prepare soon to make a clear 
and determined pronouncement with respect to 
their political programme—before all and above all 
with respect to that question which, more than any 
other, rallies the democracies of the three kingdoms 
—namely, the question of the Lords. For the present, 
the Budget and the Registration Bill will suffice to 
occupy their time and attention in the House of 
Commons. When these measures have been dealt 
with, the future must be considered afresh. A pro- 
longed session will not be possible after the strain of 
last year; but whether an autumn session or an 
early meeting of next session (say in November) 
ought to be held it is, perhaps, as yet too soon 
to determine. In any case, the political programme 
of the Ministry must be developed before we go to 
the country. The party must know where it stands, 
and for what it is to fight at the next election. 
What do Ministers propose to do about the House 
of Lords? Will they be prepared with a Bill 
to abolish its veto? That, we repeat, is the ques- 
tion of questions—the one which unites Liberals 
of every shade and degree in a common enthusiasm. 
A programme overladen with social reforms, however 
useful and admirable, will help us little. Not only 
would such social reforms, if they were of any con- 
sequence, be blocked by the House of Lords, should 
its veto remain untouched ; but, as a matter of fact, 
the ordinary voter does not understand this depart- 
ment of activity, and the mass of the electors view it 
with suspicion. No mistake could be greater than that 
of listening to the dreams of politicians bitten by 
the Socialist craze—gentlemen who make a noise 
far out of proportion to their importance, who 
are ridden by a vague theory, and who really do not 
know what to ask for, except a crude sort of “ pater- 
nalism,’’ against which the British working man, 
with his common-sense and love of independence, 
would be the first to revolt. It is political progress 
aud reform which the Liberal party mainly demands, 
and about which it is most in earnest. Give us, besides 
Home Rule, Abolition of the Veto of the Lords, Shorter 
arliaments, One Man One Vote, Welsh and Scotch 
Disestablishment, and Protection of Labour, in the 
form of such measures as the Employers’ Liability 
Bill and the Factory Bill, as the programme for the 
next General Election, and the party will go into the 
conflict with confidence, and with solid and deter- 
mined ranks. 
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UNDER THE HEEL OF THE PUBLICay, 





\ E have no wish to attribute undue importance 
to the extraordinary speech delivered py 
Lord Salisbury last Monday at the meeting of 4, 
& of the 
supporters of King’s College. It was a speech which 
would have been discreditable to the most ignorant 
fanatic in the Tory party, and it was of cour 
doubly discreditable to a man in the position of the 
Tory leader. But there are times when Lord Salis. 
bury is not only incapable of seeing the truth, byt 
quite incapable of speaking in the language common 
among gentlemen. Many years ago Mr. Disragj 
drew pointed attention to this remarkable flaw in the 
character of an otherwise distinguished man; and 
ever since the days when Mr. Disraeli laid the hea 
lash of his sarcasm about the shoulders of his 
destined successor, the latter has continued at 
intervals to justify the opinion of those who say that 
though a gieat man he is always a vulgar man. It 
would be absurd to offer any defence of Mr. Acland 
against the silly mendacities with which Lor 
Salisbury saw fit to assail him. To represent 
the Vice-President of the Council as trying to 
make it disgraceful to teach or hold the 
Christian religion is to prove that one is incapable 
of understanding the very elements of truth. But 
though we may leave Lord Salisbury’s slanders upon 
a political opponent to be dealt with by those Tories 
who are capable of retaining their sense of fair play 
even when questions of education are concerned, we 
must not lose sight of one distinguishing feature of 
the Tory leader’s remarkable outburst. He spoke as 
though the Christian religion and all the better 
interests of our race were in this country safe- 
guarded alone by the party of which he happens at 
present to be the chief. Those who are opposed to 
that party are the enemies of religion, the enemies of 
Christianity, and that party itself is commended to the 
support of the nation by its championship of Christian 
truth, its inborn regard for the sacred principles of 
the Gospel. This is the view of Lord Salisbury. 
Now let us turn to the truth. It is nota pleasant 
truth, but it is one of which it is impossible to lose 
sight in the existing situation in public affairs. This 
party of religion, this great political organisation 
which is blessed by the Bishops, and which Lord 
Salisbury commends to the country in the name of 
the most sacred of beliefs, is, as a matter of fact, the 
party of the public-house. By favour of the public- 
house, and by that favour alone, it is enabled to 
increase its vote in constituencies like Hackney, and 
to wrest seats from its opponents in other places. 
About this fact there can be no controversy. We see 
it in the great meeting of men engaged in the liquor 
trade which was held in London on Monday. It} 
confirmed in the debate on the Budget proposals of 
Sir William Harcourt that has occupied the House 
of Commons during the present week. It comes 
upon us with renewed force in the pitiable antics 
of Mr. Redmond and his handful of followers, who 
have deserted and betrayed their country rather than 
trove false to what they regard as the superior 
interests of beer and whiskey. Every publican > 
Hackney, we were told during the recent contest 
was worth half a dozen votes to the Tory candidate. 
This was an under-statement of the truth. wy 
publican was, alas, worth much more than ha “sh 
dozen votes. Every drunkard in the district wor 
he supplied with drink, every weak and — sgn 
victim of self-indulgence, was his tool. He co 
hem as he 
command them and he could bribe them pa 
pleased. And what went on in Hackney @ > 
ago has been going on for years past “ Jered 
constituency in Great Britain. The Church 0 5 
that it is the favourite object of the Tory pat 
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are. Favour it undoubtedly does receive; but far | presents the drink traffic of Manchester. In the 


tefore it stands the publican, the brewer, the 
jistiller, the keeper of the gin palace, as the 

caliar object of Tory favour. Nothing so humili- 
ating a8 the utter subjection of the Tory party to the 
interests of the drink traffic has ever been seen in the 
plitical history of this country. The very Bishops 
sho bring forward their varied schemes of licensing 
reform are compelled to act as the allies and political 
colleagues of those who are in their eyes the vendors of 

json and the authors of our national demoralisation. 
The Primrose dames, who shrink with loathing from 
those social evils which at times cross their path, and 
who commend the cause of Toryism because it is in 
their eyes the cause of religion and morality, are 
rally working for the brewer and the publican, and 
all their efforts are put forth on behalf of the gin- 
palace and the pot-hoase before the Church can hope 
to profit by them. 

This is the simple truth, attested on every hand 
by every incident in our recent party warfare. Do 
our Conservative friends really understand the 
ignominy of the position which they now occupy ? 
Does Mr. Balfour, for instance, realise the fact, 
known to everybody else, that he owes his seat for 
Manchester not to the clergy, not to the ladies of 
the Primrose League, and not even to the rank 
and file of unintelligent Toryism, but to the 
walous advocacy of those whose sole interest in 
him and his party lies in the fact that they 
rgard them as their patrons and protectors in 
the traffic in strong drink? Superior persons in the 
Conservative ranks sometimes affect to sneer at the 
Liberals of England as being under the heels of 
the Irish party. It would be easy to show that 
the charge is false; but, even if it were true, would 
itbe more ignominious to be under the heels of the 
representatives of a long-oppressed nationality than 
under the heels of the publicans and pot-house keepers 
of Great Britain? It is time that the country at 
large awoke to the truth about this degradation and 
prostitution of a great political party to the interests 
ofa single evil traffic. We are no fanatics on the 
temperance question. The support we have given 
to Sir William Harcourt’s Local Veto Bill has 
been but a modified support, for we had hoped to 
see a more practicable and useful method of dealing 
with the liquor trade put forward by the Govern- 
ment. But it is impossible for any man who 
desires to see some curb put upon the ravages 
inflicted by our great national curse not to feel the 
bitter humiliation of the position which is created 
when one of the historic parties in the State becomes 
the very bondslave of those who are engaged in 
spreading that curse and in profiting by it. The clergy 
still have consciences. Do they ever try to test 
them by submitting to them this question of their 
alliance with the patrons and protectors of the drink 
traffic? There are many excellent citizens in the 
ranks of the Tory party, men who have been drawn 
to that party by a belief, sincere though mistaken, 
that it is emphatically the patriotic party in the State. 
Do they ever consider that it is also the party which 
stands between the greatest evil of our times and the 
hand of reform? Do they ever, when they exult over 
the result of an election which happens to be favour- 
able to themselves, take into consideration the fact 
that this result has been brought about, not by pure 

ory sentiment, not by the championship of the 
clergy, but by the vile bribes of the beer-sellers? 
° us it seems that no political party ever occupied a 
con so degraded as that which is occupied at 
‘ls moment by the Tory party in the House of 
°mmons and in the country. In the House of 
mmons it is led by a gentleman who has the cruel 
lisfortune of being the nominee of a man who re- 





country it is sustained by the efforts of those who 
openly place the interests of their detestable trade 
above those of any party, and even above those of 
the nation as a whole. 








THE SITUATION IN INDIA. 





N article in last week’s Spectator, foreboding 
great and imminent peril to the British 
Government in India, has naturally startled many 
readers at home, and has elicited some comments and 
correspondence. The writer deals with the subject 
as one having authority, not as a mere scribe who 
sees a chance of stirring up a sensation; one would 
suppose him to be thoroughly familiar with the 
country, with the ways and feelings of the people, 
with all the complicated motives and hidden forces 
which act upon an Oriental population. The key- 
note of his vaticination is that we are just now 
receiving one of those strange warnings which have 
frequently preceded disturbances, and that in a few 
days we may discover that we have India to re- 
conquer. A mysterious incident has occurred, 
ominous and inexplicable to the Government, re- 
ceived by the people with profound silence; a voice, 
inaudible to the ruling Power, is bidding the masses 
be prepared; the fighting man is sharpening his 
sword and awaiting the signal for a general insur- 
rection; the natives—whether officials, police, or 
peasants—remain as silent as death; while the 
English officials, in an agony of suspense and be- 
wilderment, are guessing vainly at a tremendous 
inscrutable secret which is known to the sombre 
and taciturn masses by whom they are surrounded. 

But what, asks the home-keeping Englishman, 
aghast at this fearful situation, has actually 
happened, and how does the Spectator recognise 
these signs and tokens of coming woe? The 
answer is that in certain districts of the Province of 
Behar the mango trees have been smeared with mud 
and hair; nor has it been discovered precisely who 
did this thing, or why it was done. The fact is queer 
and unaccountable: therefore it is the forerunner of 
some vast political conspiracy, because catastrophes 
have frequently followed such manifestations ; and 
the “apparently unobservant silence ” of the people 
always means mischief. Moreover, there is a restless, 
discontented spirit just now abroad in India ; and if 
a movement is at hand, this is not a bad time for its 
promoters. 

In regard to this last statement we may have 
something to say presently, but the immediate 
question is whether the Spectator has any real 
ground for the assertions and inferences upon which 
this very formidable description of the state of 
India has been composed. What are the writer’s 
reasons for declaring that strange warnings of this 
kind have frequently preceded widespread com- 
motions, and how does he know that the whole 
people preserve a deadly silence, arming secretly, 
and watching for the tocsin? History and past 
experience throw little or no light on the matter; 
for undoubtedly great disturbances have occurred 
without any such precursory symptoms; while, on 
the other hand, these curious incidents or intima- 
tions have often happened without any subsequent 
war or tumult. The solitary instance produced in 
the Spectator is that of the distribution of cakes 
just before the mutiny in 1857; but there is fair 
ground for believing that to have been a coincidence. 
Astothe death-like unobservant silence of the masses, 
there is abundant evidence against it. Sir John 
Malcolm has described the mysterious circulation of 
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cocoanuts in 1818; he says it threw the whole of 
Central India into sudden agitation, which produced 
a@ very serious widespread sensation. The same 
effect followed the passing round of cakes in 1857: 
it was the common talk of the country-side; the 
peasantry were open-mouthed over the affair; they 
were quite as much frightened as the Spectator’s 
article writer; their guesses were quite as wild; 
they invented precisely similar rumours of plots, 
massacres, and political convulsions. In short, this 
melodramatic story of portentous signals foreshadow- 
ing malignant outbreaks, of a conspiracy of silence, 
and of three hundred millions of excitable Orientals, 
sharply divided by race and religion, all conjoined in 
a conspiracy of silence, does really require some 
kind of support from experience or evidence ; for at 
present we have none whatever. 

We decline, therefore, for the present to treat the 
tree-smearing as if it were the writing on the wall in 
Belshazzar’s palace; we think that the facts and 
their import have been perverted and exaggerated ; 
and we are certain that for Englishmen dealing with 
Indian affairs the scared, panic-stricken attitude is 
dangerously undignified. On the other hand, though 
we do not believe in mystic signals and thickening 
plots, we are by no means disposed to take an 
optimistic view of the situation in India. There 
is no need of prophecy to discern some very 
perceptible symbols of discontent; and the native 
press, open-mouthed, voluble, and hard-hitting, has 
at any rate not joined the conspiracy of silence. 
India is a poor country which has been administered 
by the English honestly, ably, but expensively ; it 
may be likened to a valuable estate which has been 
heavily mortgaged to raise money for beneficial im- 
provements. The rents will not always pay theinterest, 
especially when the money has to be remitted to 
foreign creditors. And when the syndicate of 
creditors not only insist on punctual remission of 
their dividends, but also interfere authoritatively, for 
their own ends and advantages, in the estate’s 
management, showing little care for the feelings or 
interests of the resident proprietors, agrarian 
troubles are very likely to supervene. A little 
benevolent meddling with the private family 
affairs of the debtor will make matters much 
worse. Nothing could be more unfortunate, for 
example, than the collision, perhaps inevitable, between 
the wishes and interests of England and India on the 
question of laying a light import duty on cotton, 
remembering that increased taxation has been forced 
on the Indian Government mainly because the fall in 
exchange has increased the burden of the foreign 
debt: the confidence of the natives in the just 
dealings of the English Parliament has been 
seriously shaken. Nor can it be denied that 
the people at large have been looking askance 
at the proceedings of the Opium Commission, who 
are upon a road which, though paved with good in- 
tentions, leads toward the very dubious issue of 
imposing new taxes in India to satisfy English 
scruples. From the days of the Roman Empire up 
to the time of the French Revolution financial mis- 
management, fiscal grievances, and the overgrowth 
of public expenditure have been at the bottom of 
disaffection against a well-meaning non-represen- 
tative Government. But foreign rulers should 
at least stand apart from the domestic institu- 
tions of their subjects, and of all such questions 
that which concerns marriage is the most delicate. 
Yet not long ago the Indian Legislature undertook, 
not without some pressure from England, to regulate 
what is called the Age of Consent; and it is only a 
week since the Times printed in large type a letter 
from a distinguished Oriental scholar, in which some 
disputable statements of fact lead up to still more 








ns, 
debatable conclusions in favour of changing the lay 
relating to child widows in India. There should }, 
no manner of doubt in England that any symptoms 
of a tendency, on the part of our Government or oy 
people, to interfere arbitrarily with Hindu mary} 
customs, which are interwoven with and inseparable 
from the Hindu religion, are, and will be, regarded 
with intense jealousy by the whole of that olq. 
fashioned, credulous, and conservative population 
which ought to be the mainstay of foreign adminis. 
trators who are hard-pressed by political innovators 
and demands for exotic reforms. 

It should be remembered also that in the agita. 
tion of the Hindus against the sacrifice of kine } 
Mahometans we have an open, full, and high-flowin 
source of internal trouble, which is not likely to 
dispose men’s minds toward indulgent contemplation 
of measures that are unpopular or ambiguous, 
Upon all these points there is no difficulty in col- 
lecting very plain indications of native opinion, and 
it is to these that an Englishman should look, 
unless he belongs to the class of men who will 
not believe except they see signs and tokens, 
such as mystic mud-patches and the transmis. 
sion of cakes. His vast interests in India are 
tolerably secure if the country is administered 
with prudence and thrift, if fair dealing in financial 
transactions is strictly observed, and if the natives 
are left to their own social and religious devices, 
But to disregard real and reasonable causes of dis- 
quietude, and yet to fall into sudden alarm over some 
queer incident that may have no political significance 


of any kind, would be to show neither the wisdom | 


nor the dignity that should characterise our govern- 
ment of India. 








MR. MILNER ON EGYPT. 





HE preface which Mr. Alfred Milner has added 
T to a new edition of his interesting and able 
book is a fresh illustration of the fact that the 
Egyptian question is now in a particularly acute 
stage. Happily, for the moment there is a lull or 
truce. The warm weather has begun; the Khedive 
has left Cairo and is preparing to make a summer 
tour (during which he may visit England) ; Lord 
Cromer is about to take his three months’ leave of 
absence, and Mr. Rennell Rodd has left London to 
relieve him; Nubar is in charge, and all parties 
appear to have agreed to let things rest in his diplo- 
matic hands until they are back in Cairo again. 
Lord Cromer and Abbas, so to speak, have paired 
for a recess. But the situation—that entirely 
new situation which was created when a young 
Khedive jcame to the throne—stands where it 
did. We are no nearer the vital necessity of the 
case—a cordial understanding with the Khedive— 
than we were during the Fakhri crisis of last year, 
or when Lord Cromer was writing the threats with 
which he closed his last report. The tone of Mr. 
Milner’s preface is in striking contrast with the 
somewhat complacent spirit in which he first 
launched his book upon the British public 4 
year and a half ago. He now considers > 
immediate future “very uncertain;” he tal : 
anxiously of the anti-British disaffection, 20 
merely amongst the official class of Egyptian’, 
but beyond them; and he perceives that, * shou 
the Khedive remain irreconcilable, no one % 
earth could make the present system werk 
It is well perhaps before another crisis that we shoul 
have this interval to pause and think in, and 1 wie 
be very fortunate should the Khedive avail — 
of the opportunity to come to England. We ee 
an impasse. All that menace can do with him 
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aac 
heen done, effectively and well. The next step in 
that direction, consistent with our dignity and with 
the necessities of the case, can only be his deposition 
_astep involving possible consequences before which 
the sober statesman may well hesitate. Abbas, 
who is no longer spoken of as a petulant school- 
boy, is said to be a high-spirited young man. 
Mr. Milner says he is “undoubtedly a man of 
courage.”’ Perhaps he would prove more susceptible 
to another policy than that of mere coercion. Is 
there such a policy? We have asked that question 
already, and have suggested the despatch of a special 
Envoy to confer with Lord Cromer with a view to 
discovering such a policy. Should the Khedive come 
to London, it will be better than sending an Envoy to 
Cairo. 

Mr. Milner declares that “the chief obstacle to 
our attaining our end in Egypt is the fact that our 
intentions are generally misunderstood.’ In other 
words, the Egyptian people and their Prince are 
under the impression, “sedulously fostered by our 
foreign rivals, that England’s real desire is to convert 
her present informal protectorate by gradual stages 
into complete dominion.” Certainly that impres- 
sion does exist, and is the chief obstacle to the 
tranquil continuance of our work, and, unless it be 
our intention to justify it, we must soon make some 
effort to remove it. If events during the past year 
or so have seemed to lend it colour, the Khedive has 
only his own rashness to blame. The policy of 
thwarting and counterworking and flaunting our 
authority to which he and his advisers have been 
lending themselves is, as Mr. Milner well says, 
exactly the policy calculated to postpone our leaving 
Egypt till the Greek Kalends. England will not be 
hustled out of Egypt; and, if the attempt to hustle 
her be continued, she will probably elect to stay on, 
whatever be the consequences. She can only leave 
when it is clear that she leaves at her own free 
will and on her own terms. But this con- 
sideration apart—which would force us to decide 
the question on other grounds than its strict 
merits—it may be expedient that we should soon 
give some intimation approximately of the time when 
we think it may be feasible to depart and of the 
terms on which we shall be ready to do so. The 
belief in our sinister arrizre pensée which is so great 
a hindrance to a proper state of feeling between 
British and Egyptians has grown up from many 
causes, and is not due to foreign fostering merely. 
Mr. Milner labours hard against it in his present 
preface, but it is probable that Mr. Milner’s own book 
has supplied as much food to the active distrust of the 
past year and a half as any other agency. Rightly 
or wrongly, it has been taken in Egypt as the ex- 
pression of the secret mind of Lord Cromer and the 
British Government, and it was published under cir- 
cumstances—immediately aftertheadvent of a Liberal 
Government to power—which gave it the air of being 
pointed endeavour to influence public opinion at an 
important juncture. The whole logic of that book 
undoubtedly points with reiterated emphasis to the 
conclusion that the Egyptians are unfit for autonomy, 
and that it is the duty of England to stay on managing 
their affairs for them until a period which, if not the 
Greek Kalends, may be fairly alluded to as Tib’s Eve. 
“One blushes to have to explain,” says Mr. Milner 
(p: 440), “that the ingrained evils of some fifteen 
centuries cannot be eradicated in a decade.” “To 
(uestions as to the date when our work will be 
fnished, and our controlling hand withdrawn, it is 
‘imply impossible to give a definite answer. No man 
tan say when, no man can say whether’’ (the italics 
are ours) “the attempt to educate the Egyptians in 
the habits of civilised government is destined to be 
Towned with success.” “The wit of man has 





not as yet discovered the means to accelerate a 
moral revolution.” And so on. Statements of 
this kind are constantly flanked by assertions 
of such strength as to the political incapacity of 
every sort of Egyptians, even those who are educated 
in Europe and who belong to the richer and higher 
classes, that one is surprised to see Mr. Milner 
putting forward the hypothesis of evacuation at all. 
Even in his preface he taunts the Egyptian Nation- 
alists, including the Khedive, with “ incompetence,”’ 
“ want of character,” and “want of sanity.” It is 
not very wonderful that an attitude of this kind 
should create a feeling of misgiving in Egypt, where 
Lord Cromer, it appears, is known as “ Cunctator,” 
and where the native press, as the special corre- 
spondent of the Times showed the other day, bitterly 
resents such galling taunts. 

Our alternatives in Egypt are neither to leave it 
at once nor to wait there until we have “ eradicated 
the ingrained evils of fifteen centuries.” Nobody 
wants us to leave Egypt at once, not even the French, 
and we believe—now that he has acquired some better- 
informed notion as to “ where ’e are ”—not even the 
Khedive. England’s twelve years’ work has justified 
her occupation of Egypt before the bar of Europe, 
and in that respect her position there is one of 
splendid authority and strength. Everything which 
her officials boast may not be quite as they boast it; 
but there is no getting over the eloquence of the fact 
that for the bondholders she has raised the value of 
Egyptian stock from 50 to 103}, while at the same 
time she has increased the amount of Egypt’s 
income which is available for Egypt's own 
purposes from one-third to more than one-half. 
The work of the British engineers has extorted the 
praise even of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt. British officers 
have made an effective army and an effective police 
force where formerly there were only mobs of timid 
fellaheen and town ragamuflins. If to-morrow 
England were to take the boulevard Chauvinists at 
their word and interrupt this work, the loudest cry 
of chagrin would come from the French bondholders, 
who have hitherto managed to keep the French 
Government in an unexceptionable attitude when- 
ever it has come to the point. Our work must con- 
tinue for some time longer; but it is preposterous to 
talk of our being in Egypt for the purpose of 
eradicating the evils of fifteen centuries or of bring- 
ing about moral revolutions after generations of 
patience. Seven years ago Lord Salisbury was 
ready to evacuate the country. We are not in 
Egypt for any such purposes. We are there to set 
the Egyptian nation on its feet, both in respect of 
finance and in respect of government, and when 
that is done it will be our duty to go away, 
say, with such a right of re-entry, should things 
go wrong again, as was provided for in the 
Drummond - Wolff Convention. With all respect 
to Mr. Milner, we cannot believe the Egyptians 
are so hopelessly unregenerate and unfit for self- 
government as he does. They would not most 
certainly manage their affairs as well as we do for 
them, and the bondholders would not have reason 
to be pleased with the exchange. But with an 
enlightened and progressive Khedive (as his admirers 
say he is), educated in Europe, and_ to all intents 
and purposes as European as any Englishman or 
Frenchman in the country, and with a generation 
of educated young Egyptians, whom Mr. Milner 
describes as “ambitious, clever, sympathising with 
modern ideas, and believing themselves capable of 
governing the country on progressive principles 
without external aid,’”’ there should be no question of 
Egypt relapsing into the semi-barbarism of either 
Ismail or Mehemet Ali. At any rate, it is our duty 
to enable the experiment to be made. The Power 
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which has done so much for the principle of autonomy 
and been so well justified of its faith, whose hand has 
helped the Bulgars, the Roumanrians, and the Greeks 
to establish self-governing states, cannot crush the 
independence of a nation whom fate has committed 
to its own mercy. Our task will be smoothed as 
soon as we make it quite clear to the Egyptians that 
their autonomy is the goal of our ambition. This we 
must study to do in various ways. For one thing, 
more use might perhaps be made—if not a greater 
extension given to its scope—of Lord Dufferin’s 
Organic Decree establishing the semblance of repre- 
sentative institutions. Egyptians must be given some 
visible warrant that we are preparing them for 
their ultimate inheritance. The other alternative— 
which would involve us in a Russian despotism in 
Egypt itself and probably precipitate a European 
imbroglio of the most formidable dimensions—is such 
that no sane man can look at it without repulsion, 
and then only as a very last resort. 








THE WORK OF THE LIBERAL WOMEN. 





HE conferences of the Women’s Liberal Associa- 
tions which have taken place in London this 
week and last should help to strengthen a weak 
point in Liberal organisation. The Liberal party 
was too long in recognising the strength and dangers 
of the Primrose League, and though it is not possible 
for those who call themselves Liberals to imitate or 
emulate the methods of that body, it is possible and 
highly desirable to counteract them. For women’s 
influence in politics is such a very considerable thing 
that one party cannot possibly permit the other to 
have a monopoly of it. And apart from all party 
considerations, it is eminently desirable that the sole 
outlets for women’s energies should not be on one 
side only, and under the exclusive control of the 
Primrose League. Indeed, we do not at all complain 
because there is now more than one Women’s Associa- 
tion, even on the Liberal side. There is no reason 
why there should not be three or four, for that 
matter, provided always they remember that they 
are Liberals first and other things afterwards, and 
that they do not attempt to impose any tests or boy- 
cotts upon each other in their efforts to advance the 
Liberal cause. By all means let them hoid to their 
Opinions upon women’s suffrage or any other matter 
which stands outside the Liberal programme for the 
time being, but do not let any of them regard the 
others as beyond the pale of comradeship because 
they happen to hold different opinions on this subject 
while agreeing on the points which unite Liberals 
here and now. Let us have, then, one, two, or three 
associations, and let any, if it chooses, lay special 
stress on its own views regarding the woman’s 
question, but let them all join forces when it comes 
to fighting the Tories. 

The work of the Liberal women is, under any 
circumstances, more difficult than the work of the 
Tory women. The Tories can afford to put the 
social “‘business”’ first and the political second, 
knowing full well that they stand to gain by 
exalting the first above the second. The Primrose 
League is very dexterously organised on these 
principles. Primrose politics (we consent to the 
purloined title merely for convenience) can be packed 
into a few vague phrases about the throne, the 
Empire, and the Church, or into a few sweeping 
propositions, such as that Mr. Gladstone is the 
author of all mischief, that the Liberals are 
struggling to disintegrate the Empire, to destroy 
the Constitution, and so forth. For the rest, a 
Latin legend which no one understands may be 








hoisted in the “ habitation,” or a new bust of the 
Jate revered leader unveiled from time to time, jj 
this is too ridiculously easy, and it is no dig. 
qualification for efficient membership that knight 
or dame should have. a mind innocent of all further 
details. Now the Liberal woman is nothing jf 
not a politician. The party has no other jp. 
ducement to offer her—neither badges, titles, nor 
even the lively pleasure of intimate conversation 
with the squire’s wife. She will not be the instry. 
ment of distributing blankets and coals in the 
intervals between elections, nor of communicating 
favours to come while an election is in progress, 
Her chance of securing immortality in picnics or 
theatricals will be of the slenderest. On the cop. 
trary, she runs the risk of being boycotted for her 
pains. But she has the comfort, if also the trouble, 
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of being a serious politician, and her equipment— | 


whether as speaker, canvasser, or organiser—must 
consist mainly of fact and argument. 


This aspect of the case seems to us to have been — 


admirably recognised in the conferences which the 


Women’s Liberal Associations have been holding this | 


week at the St. Martin’s Town Hall. There could 
be no greater contrast between these meetings and 


the corresponding functions of the Primrose League, | 


The Liberal women’s syllabus reminded one perhaps _ 


a trifle of a learned society, with its experts—from 


Mr. Dillon to Mr. Graham Wallas—to hold forth on 


their special subjects. But the result could hardly 
have been bettered, except, perhaps, that the ladies 


might themselves have contributed a little more to © 


the discussion; for they, too, had among them a 
group of experts whose knowledge on their own 


questions is not surpassed by any male politician. 


But the strenuous note is, we are convinced, the 
right one. 


For Liberalism will never attach the | 


other kind of lady; the counter-attractions are too | 


strong. 
women of the upper and lower middle-classes who 
take life rather seriously. They are already a large 
class, and, as the women’s education movement 
spreads, will be more and more. Then there 
are other women who have to earn their own 
bread and push their way along rather rough 
tracks in life. We have perhaps hardly realised as 


It must make its appeal to the young | 


yet how much influence these two classes between 


them are exercising in the world. They stand 


outside politics as yet to a considerable extent; but | 
their natural bent is towards Liberalism, and it 18 — 
highly desirable that they should have sober oppor- | 
tunities for political work. It is, we know, 4 | 
flippant habit to laugh at the “earnest woman,” but | 


all the ridicule in the world does not affect her | 
influence, and the political party which secures her | 


aid will have little to fear from the more fashionable ~ 


feminine influences on the other side. 
have taken part in recent elections know only too 
well quid femina possit (we suppress the epithet from 
the quotation) when she is a strenuous Unionist from 
the North of Ireland. We may be quite sure that 
the Liberal party could have no more persuasive 
canvassers or efficient workers than a band of well- 


informed women who felt about Liberal politics a8 ~ 


keenly as these ladies clearly feel about Ireland. , 
But life, as Lord Rosebery has reminded us, 18 20 


all Blue-books and biscuits, and a profound knowledge 
of the Factory Acts, or even of the Parish Counc’ © 


Bill, will not take us the whole way. True, but the 
women who are keen about politics have _— 
seeing things in the particular which may illumimate 
even a Blue-book. They find the humble instance 
which makes the thing live, while the great, wise; 
and eminent of the other sex keep it frigid — 
abstract. The political woman is sometimes pro : 
and occasionally sentimental, but she 1s not 0 


Liberals who © 


eyes 
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the jul, And even though she is sternly political, she 
All will add a touch of life and fire which the man 
dis. generally does not command or is too shy to 
ight venture. But by all means let us on our side 
ther take our politics pleasantly as well as seriously, 
rif and have our social gatherings and our functions 
in- without pretending any impossible superiority even 
nor to bonnets and gowns. It is not every woman who 
tion an make a public speech, nor have they all a 
stru- tendency to statistics. Some have even more 
the precious gifts. Is it not on record that one lady 
ting at least has gone far to win and keep a seat for 
Tess, her husband by the charm of her voice and the 
$ OF rsuasiveness of her songs? And, indeed, why not? 
con- for politics are things of the heart as well as of the 
> her head, though all the serious people contradict it. 
uble, We do not expect the Women’s Liberal Associations 
nt— to start political singing-classes, but let us remember 
must that there is room in politics for a diversity of gifts. 
been 
1 the 
y this FINANCE, 
could 
3 and HE Board of Trade returns for April confirm 
ague. the forecast we have made from time to time 
rhaps in this column. They show unquestionably that 
-from trade is improving. There is an increase in the 
th on value of the imports, compared with April of last 
jardly year, of very nearly 9 per cent., and there is an 
ladies increase in the value of the exports of British and 
re to Irish produce and manufactures of over 5} per 
em 3 ent. It is true, of course, that in April of 
own last year part of the Easter holidays fell, while 
iclen this year they were all in March; and the holidays, 
| the of course, cause an interruption of business. There- 
" the fore it is only right to point out that the com- 
| parison appears to be more favourable to last month 
re too than it really is. Still, no doubt can be entertained 
young that there is a marked revival compared with twelve 
s who uonths ago. 
large There was, and, indeed, there still is, some danger 
ement that the improvement may be checked by another 
there great dispute in the coal trade. In Scotland the coal- 
own owners are demanding reductions of wages of from 
rough Ib to 20 per cent., and the men are stubbornly 
sed as sisting. A temporary arrangement for the resump- 
tween j ‘on of work at the old rate has, however, been 
stand wrived at, and there is a prospect that the dispute 
bs bat vill be amicably settled. If it is to be fought out, 
1 it ts sbout 40,000 men will be thrown out of employ- 
oppor: nent. That, of course, is not so serious a matter 
pa a8 the great coal strike in the Midlands last year. 
> bat lt is serious enough in itself, however, and there 
: h kno knowing how the strike may spread if the 
ct her wtuggle begins in earnest. It is to be hoped, there- 
es her lore, that both sides will be conciliatory, and that 
onable tery effort will be made by all who have influence 
Js who “@ athe matter to bring about a settlement. 
ly too @ Meantime it is satisfactory to note that the 
t from “@ "vival in trade is increasing largely the earn- 
t+ from “@ 8 of the railway companies. And upon the 
e that |@wck Exchange there is an exceedingly good 
suasive @ “Yestment demand, not only for the ordinary 
e well- @ “ks, but also for the preferred and debenture 
tics a3 | Mocks, For the time being the demand of investors 
- : 8 almost entirely confined to home _ securities, 
‘3 not & mi we are glad to say that speculation is 
wledge ‘ute at a standstill. This is mainly due to the ap- 
onal © Mehensions felt respecting India and the United 
. t the § ‘ates, Very alarmist rumours have been circulating 
bu cl il the week respecting India, but happily there 
way . ‘Spears to be no good foundation for them, although 
minate GR “Westionably the condition of India is disquieting. 
stance the United States the depression in trade is ex- 
t, wise, ue, Multitudes of people are out of employment, 
id and @ “it is greatly shaken, and it is evident that the 
| prolix “very that has been looked for will not come for a 
t often “usiderable time yet. It is said,indeed,that the Demo- 





Ne Senators have made up their differences in re- 











spect to the Tariff Bill, and that the Bill will be passed 
by a small majority; but, if the reports are correct, 
jt will be a very protective measure, and strong 
doubts are felt whether the Bill can be carried 
through the House of Representatives. Meantime, 
gold exports on a large scale are going on, the 
reserve held by the Treasury has fallen considerably 
below the minimum which ought to be held, and it 
is evident either that the Treasury must borrow 
again, or that there will be another alarm respecting 
the currency. Upon the Continent little is doing ; 
and the depression in Australia is as great as ever. 

The India Council offered for tender on Wednes- 
day 60 lakhs of rupees in bills and telegraphic 
transfers, and sold the whole amount at somewhat 
under 1s. 1jd. per rupee. By private contract it 
also sold 3 lakhs at Is. Ijd. per rupee. The 
prices are again lower than the week previously, and 
everything points to a continued fall. But it is 
probable that the Council will succeed in selling con- 
siderable amounts for some time to come, for money 
is exceedingly scarce and dear in India. The Bank 
of Bombay has put up its rate to 10 percent. This 
is caused by the very great accumulation of money 
in the Government Treasuries. The demand for 
silver has not been as good this week as for some 
time previously, and the price has fallen below 29d. 
per ounce. At home money is exceedingly abun- 
dant, and rates are falling. The India Council 
was able to renew the two millions sterling 
of bills which it negotiated six months ago. 
The whole amount was taken in twelve months’ 
bills, and the Council has had to pay some- 
what less than 2 per cent., showing that, in 
spite of apprehension, the credit of India has not 
yet suffered. The London County Council offered 
two millions of 2} per cents. this week. About two- 
and-a-half times as much was applied for, and the 
price obtained was about £1 8s. 0d. above the mini- 
mum. Evidently, therefore, there is a very large 
amount of unemployed money waiting for invest- 
ment. But investors will touch only securities 
which they consider absolutely safe. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


AY 5. The sudden drop in the Ministerial 

majority on the Second Reading of the Elec- 
tions Bill yesterday is one of those incidents that are 
more serious in appearance than in reality. But 
though it does not portend anything in the nature of 
a disaster, it is worth noticing if only because of 
the light it throws upon the motives of some of 
our politicians. When one finds one gentleman 
deliberately refusing to vote with the Government 
because he has “taken the pet” at a speech on an 
entirely different question by Sir William Harcourt, 
it is difficult to realise the fact that politics area 
serious matter. Nor is it easy to comprehend the 
exact nature of that kind of Irish patriotism which 
leads Mr. Redmond to seek to defeat the Government 
by lending his assistance to those who propose to 
reduce the number of Irish representatives. When 
the Whips have to deal with people who are actuated 
by such mixed motives as these, their duties must be 
uncommonly difficult. — Sir William Harcourt’s 
resignation was announced in The Sun yesterday. 
Our evening newspapers are really taking to the 
business which used to be carried on formerly by 
Zadkiel alone. One gets so many predictions of 
resignations, promotions, changes of all kinds, that 
some of them are bound to come true. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer denies that this story about 
himself is authorised. Probably it had its origin in 
one of those impulsive “asides” which he is in the 
habit of uttering on the Treasury Bench. There are 
times when he astonishes his friends by the frank- 
ness of his comments on passing incidents. — Mr. 
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Morley announced yesterday that the Commission on 
the financial relations of Ireland and Great Britain 
has been formed, and that the names will be made 
known in a day or two. It is much to be regretted 
that Mr. Giffen has not been included among the 
members of a body which is to deal with a subject on 
which there is no higher authority than himself.— 
This evening’s papers make much of the division 
yesterday, and talk of a panic on the Treasury Bench 
and an imminent dissolution. It is all moonshine. 
There was no panic, and the dissolution is only four- 
and-twenty hours nearer than it was at this time 
yesterday. 

May 6. The papers this morning are full of the 
Royal Academy banquet. That stately feast still 
holds its own among the functions of the year. 
Twelve months ago most of those who were present 
at the hospitable board of the Academicians listened 
to the admirable speech in which Lord Rosebery 
responded for the Ministry with a profound convic- 
tion that next year somebody else would have to 
perform that duty. Indeed, Lord Rosebery himself 
seemed to hint as much in his humorous, delicate 
way. But the twelve months have passed, and again 
it was Lord Rosebery upon whom the task of reply- 
ing for the Government devolved last night, the only 
change being that he spoke not as Foreign Secretary, 
but as Prime Minister. His speech last night was 
distinctly the speech of the evening, and there 
seeme to those who heard him no reason why May, 
1895, should not find him in the same place, respond- 
ing to the same toast. Much is being said by those 
who were present in Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, on 
Thursday afternoon, as to the physical weakness 
which Mr. Gladstone displayed whilst he was making 
his short but delightful speech in praise of Sir 
Andrew Clark. The spectacle was so touching that 
some present were moved to tears, and on all sides, 
even among the sternest of Tories, there was but 
one feeling, of affectionate admiration for the great 
man who had emerged from his retirement, at 
such a cost to himself, in order to pay a debt of 
gratitude to his old doctor. But though his bodily 
weakness occasions great anxiety to all his friends, 
there is no falling-off in Mr. Gladstone’s extraordinary 
mental activity, and I hear of letters he has written 
within the last few days on public questions of the 
historic rather than the political kind that are as 
vigorous and emphatic as any he has ever penned. 
Naturally he lives now more in the past than the 
present; and those who are privileged to meet him 
hear much from him about the colleagues of his 
youth and his prime, but little or nothing about the 
statesmen of to-day.—There does not seem to be any 
truth in the particular Indian “seare” which has 
affected the nerves of the Spectator. But that serious 
questions—chiefly connected with the cow-killing 
feuds between Mohammedans and Hindoos— are 
coming to the front is generally recognised, and 
our Indian rulers have reason for anxiety. 

May 7. The situation has become strained again 
in consequence of the furious attack which has been 
made on the Budget by the Opposition. The ground 
of attack is the increase of the duty on spirits and 
beer. Of course, in their hearts all the more respect- 
able men on the Tory benches approve of that in- 
crease ; but that will not prevent their throwing in 
their lot with the drink-dealers in order, if possible, 
to defeat Ministers. Next Thursday will be the 
critical division on the Budget Bill, and as Mr. 
Redmond has undertaken to try and whip his un- 
willing followers into the lobby against the Home 
Rule Government, and one or two so-called “ inde- 
pendent” Radicals will abstain from voting, there 
must necessarily be a considerable reduction in the 
majority. At present it is hoped that it will not fall 
below fourteen, but the issue is doubtful. One 
incident of the division will be the fact that the Home 
Secretary on the evening of his wedding-day will be 
compelled to attend the House—the Tories, with a 
fine sense of chivalry not unworthy of a party 
that lies under the thumb of the publicans, having 








laa 
refused to give Mr. Asquith a pair for ty, 
occasion. There is really no reason for alarm; py; 
of course, despite this fact, alarmists abound, and 
people are discussing what course Ministers ought ¢) 
take in the event of their being defeated on th, 
Budget. It would be interesting to see what woul 
happen if they threw upon the Opposition the tas 
of framing a Budget of their own, and then wep; 
to the country and let it decide between the ty 
schemes. Of course it has always been foreseen that 
the crucial point this session must be the reception 
of the Budget. Some time before it was introduceg 
I noted the fact that the experts in the Cabine 
believed that its discussion would occupy two 
months ; and a defeat in the House of Commons has 
always been one of the possibilities of the situation, 
But no defeat will alter the fact that this is , 
popular Budget; and if it should be lost through the 
defection of Liberal members and the energy of the 
drink-sellers, woe betide the delinquents. 

May 8. The result of the Hackney election is dis. 
appointing, especially to those who were not behind 
the scenes. Last Saturday I was told by those who 
knew all the circumstances that it was a mere toss. 
up between the two candidates. Still, so large 
reduction in the majority is annoying and ominons, 
Beer is, of course, the cause of the increased Tory 
vote—beer and unlimited mendacity. Lord Salis- 
bury’s furious attack on Mr. Acland is one of the 
most remarkable of the many “blazing indiscretions” 
of the Tory leader. One must assume that he really 
believed what he was saying when he was talking 
of Mr. Acland as an apostate who hated religion, 
and who was trying to punish people for being 
Christians ; but even Messrs. Diggle and Riley, the 
champions of sectarianism on the London School 
Board, if they were present, must have known that 
their august leader was talking utter rubbish, and 
must have wondered at the intellectual credulity 
which led him to propound nonsense of this kind, as 
though he had just descended from Sinai with a new 
version of the Ten Commandments in his hands. 
How Mr. Balfour must have shivered when he read 
this outburst of truculent and intemperate vulgarity’ 
The “gentlemanly” party must surely sometimes 
feel ashamed of their leader ! 

May 9. The panic-mongers are at it harder than 
ever this morning. The Daily Chronicle has evidently 
got a crisis on the nerves, and it clamours for & 
dissolution, its chief reason for doing so being 4p- 
parently that it will give the country the opportunity 
of showing its appreciation of “young men like Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Acland.” One wishes to speak 
kindly of this newspaper, and of the impulsive but 
well-meaning persons who control it; but it 1s 1m 
possible not to protest against the kind of hysteria 
which seems to afflict it whenever the ship of the 
Ministry gets into troubled waters. It is certain that 
the writer of its first leading article this morning 
means well; but if he were deliberately trying to d0 
his utmost to damage the Ministry he professes - 
support, he could do no more than utter these shrieks 
of terror. Fortunately the Liberal party is not 1D 
the hands or under the influence of sentimentalists 
who habitually mistake their own fleeting ee 
for what Carlyle called “the eternal verities, — 
the Cabinet will keep its head even amid a crisis = 
the present. So far as I can learn, the majority 
morrow night will be what I stated two days ago; 42 
when all the circumstances are considered ap 
not be a bad result. I believe that a pair will, 0 
all, be found for Mr. Asquith, as well as for Mr. G 4 
stone, who has intimated his intention to be we 
if an effective pair cannot be found. Several of th i 
Liberal Unionists, too, have declared that poy Aron 
not vote against the Budget Bill. It is pin . to 
to stand by the Union; it is quite anot “* “ 
be dragged at the heels of the publicans. - 
general prospect is now, as it has been 4 
since the year began, uncertain. A na ager 
might occur any day ; but those who look a pose 
whole situation carefully see no reason to SUP 
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nna 
that a dissolution is at hand. Curiously enough, 
there are only two persons in the political world 
who really desire a dissolution. One is Mr. 
Chamberlain. The other I do not care at this 
moment to name, though I trace his influence in 
those cries of unreasoning panic which are raised in 
gome quarters. Ministers are no more likely to play 
into his hands, however, than into those of the 
Member for West Birmingham. It is a pity, all the 
game, that this spirit of unrest and unreasoning 
panic should be at work in the Liberal ranks.— 
There is much grave talk with regard to the 
position of Mr. Mundella in relation to the 
New Zealand Loan and Trust Company. Unfor- 
tunately, party passion has been imported into 
the discussion, and the unprecedented action of the 
judge has been cited to the disadvantage of the 
directors in general and Mr. Mundella in particular. 
That there is any stain upon the honour of the public 
men who were concerned in the management of the 
Company is neither asserted nor believed. Even the 
judge does not venture to make any accusation of 
this kind against any one of them. But the fact 
remains that the case is now relegated to the Board 
of Trade, and that the President of that Board is 
one of the gentlemen concerned in the transactions 
to be inquired into. Much sympathy is felt for Mr. 
Mundella, as well as for the other M.P. directors, 
and it would be a relief to everybody if some 
pleasant way out of the difficulty could be found; 
but, as matters stand at present, that seems hardly 
likely. 

May 10. Lord Rosebery’s declaration at the 
National Liberal Club last night—when there was 
really a brilliant assembly and spectacle—puts an 
end to the fears raised by the sensational journalism 
of the morning. The sturdier Radicals were exceed- 
ingly angry yesterday at the suggestion that the 
Prime Minister was going to throw up the sponge, 
and there was a corresponding feeling of relief 
when it was known that the idea was the mere 
fancy of an irresponsible writer. If it had been any- 
thing else there would have been serious trouble. 
Still, whilst the absurd idea of finding safety 
in flight has now been effectually jumped upon, there 
was a great deal of uneasiness in the clubs yesterday, 
especially early in the day, at the prospects of to- 
night's division. Men “in the know” talked gloomily 
ofa possible fall in the Ministerial majority to eight. 
The Liberal Unionists who declared at the beginning 
of the week that nothing would induce them to join 
hands with the publicans have been talked over by 
their Whips, and there will be a solid party vote in 
favour of the amendment. Mr. Redmond has even in- 
duced Colonel Nolan to join himinthrowingover Home 
Rule in favour of whisky—a lamentable spectacleover 
which Irishmen may be left to moralise for them- 
selves. Yet, though there was gloom enough in the 
afternoon, the evening closed more brightly, and 
hopes of a majority of 14 or 16 were again indulged 
in. Mr. Asquith’s pair for to-night was secured by 
the personal intervention of Mr. Balfour, who, as 
everybody knows, is a private friend both of the 
Home Secretary and his bride. Mr. Robertson, who 
“tid with his colleagues of the Admiralty on official 

usiness, and who was paired with Sir John Gorst, 

Ss arranged to run up to town from Portsmouth to 
Vote, whilst Sir John Gorst’s pair is transferred to 
the Home Secretary. 

e on 11. Last night’s division has exactly ful- 
aa ® anticipations I had expressed. The Govern- 
still majority was fourteen. It would have been 
ll better if Messrs. McEwan, Beaufoy, and 

vershed had not abstained from voting. It is a 

a triumph for Ministers that, in spite of the 
—— efforts put forward by the publicans’ 
of ; not only in the lobby of the House 
the pn mega but in every constituency in 
the eet i spite, too, of the treachery of 
of me mondites, and of an inexcusable breach 
in a faith on the part of the Tory Whips 
aducing one of their followers, a Mr. Mild- 








may, deliberately to break his pair—the majority 
should have been as large as it was. Thisis the high- 
water mark of the Tory-Unionist-Publican alliance, 
and Ministers are separating for their holidays to- 
day in particularly good spirits. Curious to note 
that the eccentric Mr. Saunders, who was nothing 
formerly if he was not a teetotaller, allowed himself 
to be haled into the publicans’ lobby last night. But 
what would the House of Commons be without its 
cranks ? 








A VILLAGE BANK. 





ONCEIVE the squire, the rector, an agricultural 
labourer or two, and a farmer—or, if it be in 
Ireland, the local landlord (should he not be an 
absentee), the parish priest, the doctor, a village 
shopkeeper, and a couple of the neighbouring tenant- 
farmers—assembled together in the school-house as 
the managing-committee of the co-operative Village 
Bank. The community round about, those who wish 
to hoard in it and those who wish to borrow from 
it, are alike shareholders, or, rather, members, of 
this institution. Their knowledge of each other, 
the responsibility which they have undertaken 
for each other’s probity and thrift, constitute the 
credit on which it is founded, and with which it 
trades. James White has come to believe that, with 
a little high farming, his small holding might at last 
be made genuinely reproductive; but he has no 
money to buy the necessary manures. His alterna- 
tive formerly was to go on exhausting the land, 
taking crop after crop out of it and putting next to 
nothing in, or else to apply to usurer or gombeen man 
and pay a ruinous interest. Now he goes to the village 
bank, which his neighbours and himself have formed, 
and they, knowing White to be an honest and in- 
dustrious man, and that his holding would begin to 
give him a comfortable margin if it only were a little 
enriched, see that he receives, at a low rate of interest, 
the necessary advance. Their joint security for him 
and his like is enough to get them any money they 
may need for such advances from the branch of one of 
the joint-stock banks in the neighbouring town. The 
widow who may want to buy a pig, the labourer 
with an allotment who is ready to invest in a cow, 
the village wheelwright who may be in need of 
timber, the village shoemaker whose leather has run 
short—all come to this mart of mutual help, where 
their character is proved to have a commercial value. 
The agricultural usurer—whose ways an evening 
contemporary has been recently exposing—has been 
banished from the scene, and happiness and modest 
prosperity begin to reign beside hearths where 
hitherto sat misery and fear. 

This is an imaginary picture as yet, so far as 
these countries are concerned, but one day may see 
it a reality, transforming the face of our rural life ; 
for already it is a reality in more than twelve hun- 
dred villages in Germany and one hundred villages 
in Italy; and what is possible to Germans and 
Italians is surely possible to Britors and Irishmen. 
There is in this month’s Westminster Review an 
interesting account of one of those Italian village 
banks, written by Mr. Henry W. Wolff, the author 
of a work on the whole subject of “ people’s” bank- 
ing. Those who are interested in the problems of our 
rural economy would do well to read this article. 
The bank Mr. Wolff describes, that of Loreggia, in 
Venetia, is the first of its kind which was started in 
Italy. It was founded in 1883, a year of “depression,” 
and Mr. Wolff declares it is hard to recognise this 
one-time usurer-ridden village, so changed has it been 
by the influence of the bank in the ten years. The 
Bank has generally about £600 or £800 out in loans, 
fructifying on people’s farms in the shape of cows, 
or pigs, or goats, or implements, or manures, or 
feeding-stuffs; or else earning a profit in village 
shops in the shape of raw material which gives the 
tradesman employment for his labour. The contrast 
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between the village where this fertilising capital is 
at work and the village where no people’s bank 
exists is visible to the eye. “Cultivation is better. 
Crops look cleaner and heavier. The live-stock are 
better kept. The buildings are in better order. There 
is generally speaking less poverty,andalook of greater 
prosperity about both people and farms.” More 
striking even than the economic change is the social 
and moral regeneration which has been brought about. 
By the rules of the bank members are made 
responsible for one another —in this fact lies 
its special source of credit—and accordingly there 
is a careful scrutiny of the applicants for 
membership. Drunkards, idlers, evil-livers, and 
the like, the bank will not have. In many cases 
the rejected come back as reformed characters, and 
are then elected. The priests own that the bank in 
their parish has done more to make good men of 
their parishioners than all their preaching. It 
makes the people better both as men and neighbours. 
“Where there used to be grudging and _ill-con- 
cealed delight in one another's troubles, there is now 
fellow-feeling—because people have learned that 
they are bound together by a common interest, that 
their neighbours’ hurt is their own, their neighbours’ 
good their profit.” They think more for themselves 
and are more independent and sociable. Public 
opinion and class opinion have been brought to bear 
upon people in the most effective way-—stimulating, 
checking, restraining. Again, it is said to be surprising 
what power of following business, of mentally seizing 
important points, and also, in a rustic way, of express- 
ing themselves, the bank business will give to these 
simple village folk. “If Lord Salisbury really be- 
lieves,” says Mr. Wolff, “ that what village folk want 
to arouse their interest and educate them to better 
things is a circus and nota parish council, let him go 
to one of these village meetings and see for himself.” 
The people bring their savings to the bank themselves 
—the little girl with a few centesimi, the old woman 
with a few lire, the lad, his bare legs still all purple 
from treading the grapes—and they come themselves 
to manifest their own keen personal interest in 
the common institution. “The bank is to its 
members a living creature whose pulse they 
may feel.” They want to hear something of 
what is going on. They are entitled to see the 
balance-sheet which is drawn up every fortnight and 
hung up for view in the public room of the muni- 
cipio. They want to hear if any new lending is 
being done. For “ theirs is a democratic institution, 
and as everybody is responsible, everybody wants to 
be aware in a general way what he is responsible 
for.” Let us add that in the matter both of savings 
and lendings these banks have proved the safest 
guardians of their own and other people’s money 
that there could be. “ Neither in Italy nor in Ger- 
many have they lost either creditor or depositor 
a penny.” Of course, it is a very small and humble 
method of reform. There is here no great and 
elaborate machinery of a paternal state with its 
correct officialism, and its exact logic. But it is 
in this, it seems to us, that the special and inestim- 
able value of these institutions consist. They suit 
“the short and simple annals of the poor,” they 
bring relief to cases which no other machinery on 
economic principles can reach, and in doing so they 
foster the independence and self-help of the people. 
There is before them, we should hope, a future of 
widespread utility and beneficence. 

We believe rural banking of this kind is one of 
the features which Mr. Horace Plunkett's co-opera- 
tive agricultural movement contemplates introducing 
into Ireland. There is another Member of Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Yerburgh, who is endeavouring to promote 
the system in England. We trust both these efforts 
will receive intelligent support. The cultivators and 
village folk of these islands are nowadays in quite 
as great a need of such a system of finance, and 
should be quite as capable of making it a success, as 


the German baueren or the contadini of Lombardy 
or Venetia. 
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IN THE TEMPLE. 


\ .7 HEN someone finds time to write of the 

“Stones of London”—not of the mere brick 
and mortar and stucco, but of the influences whic, 
have produced them, and the effect they haye 
had on the men who have lived and worked among 
them—he will have a good deal to say about the 
Temple. We take it too much asa matter of course, 
whereas it is really a singular phenomenon. [t 
is a barristers’ quarter in a city without quarters, 
though in many cities where the shoemakers and the 
butchers have their quarters, the barristers have po 
special quarter at all. Round about the courts, of 
course, in most countries, a certain number of lawyers 
congregate. They may live there, or they may haye 
their chambers there, just as any other workmen may 
live near their work. But the peculiarity of our London 
history is that the lawyers did not come to the courts; 
the courts came to the lawyers. For five hundred 
years, unmoved by all considerations of convenience, 
the lawyers kept their chambers east of Temple Bar, 
while the courts sat more than a mile away in 
Westminster Hall, and that though for the greater 
part of that time, without an Embankment or an 
Underground Railway, it was by no means so easy 
to get from the one place to the other as it is to-day, 
Until this century the law libraries were not efficient 
enough to attract anyone to their neighbourhood. 
It remains recorded to the everlasting shame of the 
Society of the Inner Temple, that they could find no 
room for John Selden’s 8,000 books, and let them go 
to the Bodleian. Lawyers were attracted to the 
Temple, not for convenience’ sake, not for the books’ 
sake, but because the place was their own, and a 
very pleasant place, with a history growing more 
notable year by year. The adherence of lawyers to 
the Temple is a triumph of sentiment where we 
should least expect to find it, and as good sentiment- 
alists we rejoice at the victory over the hard heart 
of the law. 

There are sentimental aspects of the Temple of 
which one is apt to tire. We had so much of them 
in “Pendennis”; we got them, watered down, in 
Sweet Lavender ; we get so little of them in real life. 
But the aspects to which Mr. Baylis introduces us in 
his admirable little book* on the Temple Church 
never pall. The Temple Church remains, ia truth as 
well as in mere geometry, the centre of the Temple, 
just as the College Chapel, even at Balliol in an 
age of roll-calls, is still the centre of college life. 
When the Knights Hospitallers leased to the 
students of the law the Inner and the Middle 
Temple, they left this great monument of their 
predecessors to prevent the destruction of what 
one might call the collegiate character of the 
establishment. It has stood ever since, with its 
Norman arched doorway, its round church, modelled 
after the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, its recumbent 
effigies of mail-clad knights with their legs crossed 
(in token, as Mr. Baylis thinks, of their having vowed 
to go to Jerusalem), as a sentinel to guard the Temple 
against the ravages of a Utilitarian age. The fire 0 
London raged around it without destroying it. The 
eighteenth-century benchers plastered it and pewed it 
and galleried it and whitewashed it. The nineteent . 
century benchers restored it. But stili it stands, 
and the beautiful organ, which it owes to the go 
judgment in matters musical of Lord Chief Justice 
Jeffreys, has given out its sweetness to new genera 
tions of worshippers. Barristers, under the influence 
of the Temple, have been less commercial than oe 
might have been. Who can say what Sir Richar 
Webster would have been if he had had offices ® 
Old Broad Street instead of Chambers in Pump 
Court? Spencer speaks of— 

“Those bricky towers : 
The which on Themmes brode aged back doe ride, 

Where now the studious lawyers liave their bowers. — 
*“The Temple Church: an Historical Record and Guide. By 
Henry Baylis, Q.C, London: George Philip & Son. 
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It may seem absurd to talk of a lawyer having a 
“bower,” but it would be more absurd if the bower 
was located anywhere else except in the Temple, 
There some of the most famous lawyers live in what 
we might call in plain prose a “ box.” All this, or 
much of it, we owe to the Temple Church ; and Mr. 
Baylis has laid us all under an obligation by the 
care he has taken in collecting all the facts about it, 
putting them down plainly, and having them well 
printed and bound. 

If we had a fault to find with Mr. Baylis, it might 
be that he told us too much about the Templars, who 
have been out of it for half a millennium; and too 
little about the lawyers, who have been in it ever 
since. But perhaps he is right. The Templars built 
the church; the lawyers never could have built it. 
The church has had more influence over the lawyers 
than the lawyers over the church. And indeed the 
lawyers, with proper modesty, or trained distrust of 
their brethren, have ever been ready to do more 
honour to any great layman who has dwelt in their 
midst than they have done to oneanother. They have 
aGoldsmith’s Building anda Dr. Johnson’s Building— 
ugly enough for anything—and would doubtless have 
had another Lamb’s Building but for the fear of con- 
fusion; while no one has ever ventured to give the 
name of Mansfield or of Coke toany court, old or new. 
We wonder that, with this kindly and hospitable 
sense of theirs, they have not retained the memory 
of Theobald Wolfe Tone, who lived for several years 
at No. 4, Hare Court, hard by the Temple Church. 
Hare Court, by the way, is one part of the Temple 
which is named after a lawyer, for Sir Nicholas Hare 
was Master of the Rolls in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. It was a quaint and pretty place, a 
quiet nook not far from Fleet Street, rather out of 
the way of business, and perhaps for that reason a 
cheap place for a penniless Irish law student to settle 
in. He had as his friends there a group of young 
lrishmen—T,. A. Emmett, then a student of medicine, 
and shortly afterwards actually made the holder, 
jointly with his father, of the office of Physician to 
the Lord-Lieutenant; Plunkett, afterwards Lord 
Chancellor, who, forgetful of old friendships, prose- 
cuted Emmett’s brother with such needless venom ; 
and half a dozen others, some of whom went to the 
dock and others to the bench. He was as poor as 
Goldsmith had been, and he may have thought out 
in these chambers the plan for colonisation in the 
South Seas which the Duke of Argyle ought to have 
considered as evidence that he was a good Imperialist 
spoiled. But the building is gone as he is, and Mr. 
Jackson's new building, though it may have beauties, 
will have no memories. 


































































THE FLOW OF SOUL. 












“(HL ay, humour is nothing if it be not fed. 
Didst thou never hear that? It’s a common 
Phrase, ‘Feed my humour.’” A cynic, especially a 
tynic with no gift of speech, might say that the 
social performers who are put up after dinner to 
feed the humour of the company play but a sorry 
Part. The actor who paints his face and assumes a 
character which does not belong to him is some- 
Umes treated as a whipping-post for superior philo- 
‘ophy; yet his business in the universal comedy 
‘avours no more of indignity than that of the 
professional after-dinner speaker who gains applause 
oe fooling in his own person. The musicians 
dinn singers who often provide melody at public 
of oe be said to degrade music to the function 
> . ing the ear of an over-fed alderman ; but how 
nt ae a less worthy employment than that of 
cua rs his digestion by humorous oratory? For 
tion : Cpe ops speaker, if he is to attain distinc- 
maletie to be eyed with the genial expectation of 
oa on, when the dozen courses or so have been 
umed, and the moment has come for coffee, 




















cigars, and the flow of soul, must, above alk 
things, be a humorist. There are certain toasts, 
no doubt, which demand a ponderous decorum. 
Nobody except Mr. Bernard Shaw would venture 
to be playful in responding for the British 
Army ; and the Navy requires a style of speech which 
suggests the rolling of an ironclad in a heavy sea. 
But when these formalities are disposed of, the 
patriotism of the table relaxes, and every man settles 
himself in the most comfortable posture for the en- 
joyment of the humorist whois generally taken with 
a liqueur. As he sits with his impromptus in large 
print before him, or tries to recapture a fugitive jest 
which has secreted itself in some corner of his brain 
tissue, he knows that the buzz of conversation is 
about himself and his bygone triumphs, that many 
of these men are callously speculating whether he 
will be equal to a repute which, perchance, is 
slightly on the wane, and that beneath the 
dazzling candour of some shirt-fronts there lurks 
a serpent of envy which would dearly like to 
hiss the smallest symptom of failure. For nothing is 
so delicate and so evanescent as the prestige of the 
after-dinner orator. You may deliver a dull lecture 
at the Royal Institution without any appreciable loss 
of credit; you may write a poor novel, once in a 
way, without losing your hold on the virtuous sub- 
scribers to the circulating libraries ; but if you are 
a post-prandial humorist, and make one _ speech 
which fails to satisfy the spiritual trinity of coffee, 
cigar, and liqueur, your character is gone, probably 
beyond recall. 

With so much at stake, it behoves the humorist 
to be equipped at all points. This needs no incon- 
siderable amount of study, especially as he must 
cultivate two manners—the classic and the familiar. 
The classic manner is adopted on occasions when the 
company must be addressed as a multitude, and the 
humour must be of a broadly impersonal kind. The 
familiar manner, which is much more difficult, and 
demands an inconceivable care in preparation, is 
reserved for small dinner parties, where the persiflage 
is expected to have an individual application, and a 
chance remark may call for an immediate touch of 
spontaneous intellect. To prepare yourself for this 
emergency you must find out from your host, ina 
casual way, several days before the dinner, the 
names of the other guests. If any of them are 
well known to you, it is easy to have a little 
store of badinage ready for their behoof. As 
for the strangers, when you learn a little of 
their personal history, you are armed with a 
few adroit compliments which will give them a 
gratifying opinion of your taste and discernment. 
A simple-minded auditory—and they are generally 
simple-minded in regard to the exercise of a gift 
which is so rare in this inarticulate island—may be 
persuaded that your speech is entirely extemporane- 
ous. This amiable delusion is specially fostered by 
the device of provoking interruption. You hazard 
in the airiest way some opinion which is sure to 
excite an irrepressible comment ; and then, after an 
admirably simulated pause for reflection, most 
skilfully timed, you favour the delighted assembly 
with a good thing which has cost you sleepless 
nights. There are some frightful ordeals in the 
course of your apprenticeship to the digestive 
humour. There is, for instance, the moment when 
the chairman sends a hurried message from the other 
end of the room that he has been compelled to vary 
the toasts, but he knows that a practised speaker 
like yourself does not mind that, and will you be so 
good as to propose the health of the Fijian Ambas- 
sador, instead of responding for “ Literature and 
the Drama”? In such a dilemma any loss of 
nerve is fatal; and the only salvation lies in 
some special knowledge of Fiji, which you are 
not likely to have, or in the suggestion that the 
Fijians are probably unfamiliar with the proverb 
that “Too many cooks spoil the broth,” because 
their superfluous cooks can always be popped 
into the pot—a sparkling fancy, but not quite 
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opportune; or you can boldly deliver your prepared 
speech, with a few trifling alterations which suggest 
that you are looking at our literature and drama 
from the Ambassador's point of view, and that his 
health has been greatly benefited by the spectacle. 
At the best, however, this is a ticklish situation, and 
it simply proves that the professional humorist of 
the table must lead one of the most laborious of 
lives. He must never go out to dinner without 
carrying in his head every imaginable speech for 
every possible emergency. He must be ready for 
any toast, from the health and prosperity of the 
latest Arctic expedition to the long life and happi- 
ness of a nonagenarian. He may think himself 
fortunate in the prospect that the toast of “The 
Ladies” will soon fall into disuse; but, as the 
stronger sex are sure to make a practice of pro- 
posing “ The Gentlemen,” he will find that the duty 
of response imposes on him the necessity of invent- 
ing an entirely new humour which shall not offend 
the d vided skirt. 

In England it is possible for the after-dinner 
speaker to maintain a decent subsistence on the 
esteem of his fellow-creatures who are innocent of 
the guile which goes to the making of extem- 
poraneous utterance. But in America he finds him- 
self in a different atmosphere. The American is 
born with a loquacity not merely after dinner, 
but at any moment during that meal. As Pindar 
“lisped in numbers,” so the American baby delivers 
his sentiments after, or in the intervals of, the feed- 
ing-bottle with equal facility. When he grows up, 
he regards dinner as the adjunct to eloquence, 
and not as the indispensable preliminary. The 
Englishman expects to have his food in peace, 
however troubled he may be by the thought of in- 
evitable toasts; but the American may launch into 
oratory immediately after the soup, and prefer a 
rhapsody to the entrée. The present writer has an 
awful recollection of a convivial evening in Phila- 
delphia, when the chairman rose in the middle of the 
oysters, and expatiated on the virtues of a guest 
named Riley, which apparently could not wait for 
the rest of the repast. Mr. Riley’s acknowledgment 
of this impatient enthusiasm was preceded by an 
incantation :— 

“This is Mr. Riley, 
Who is spoken of so highly, 
And who lives at an hotel.” 


After this the dinner proceeded for a course or 
two, and then a man, who had no outward sign 
of barbarity about him, sprang from his seat and 
plunged into a discourse which began with the 
Wars of the Roses, and came down by easy 
stages to the innocent visitor from England who 
was sitting opposite to him. It was as if a 
member of the Holy Inquisition had suddenly found 
himself stretched upon the rack by unexpected prac- 
titioners. This is an experience which is useful, if 
humiliating. The after-dinner oracle, whohas survived 
the varied ordeals between Delmonico’s and Denver, 
may consider himself a master of all the subtleties of 
improvised imposture. You will observe that he 
never seeks to impart the secret of his aptitude. 
Professors of extempore speaking do not advertise 
themselves on the front page of the Athenwum along 
with the seductive initials which offer the editorship 
of a flourishing periodical in return for a little 
capital. The reason must be that the tradition of 
spontaneity on your legs after dinner is too precious 
to be bartered for dross. 








THE NEW GALLERY. 
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WILL spare my readers the usual introductory 
paragraph in which attempt is made to compare 
this year’s show with last year’s show, and to decide 
if the general level is higher or lower. Imagine ‘any 





as, 
literary critic trying to determine whether the three 
hundred and sixty-five novels published last year 
were better or worse than the three hundred and 
sixty-five that were published the year before 
Average art is like average life, a foolish and ugly 
thing. And this year’s average of greens, blues, 
mauves, reds, pinks, and scarlets is as disagreeabl. 
as last year’s: no jot more disagreeable. And We 
find the shapes that contain this year’s colours are 
as inaccurately and prosaically observed as the 
were last year; or we find them as photographically 
truthful as last year’s. 

One year is very much like another, but as the 
years roll I grow to hate the artist more and 
more who sets his easel in the middle of the fieg 
and copies it all just as it was—green grass, white 
sky, black windmill. All competition with Nature] 
find intolerable. I ask that the figures shoul 
decorate the canvas, that the mere placing of the 
figures on the canvas should be in itself a decoration, 
Then I ask for harmony of colour, for unity of colouw 
and tone. I like Wilson: a blue landscape only 
relieved by a yellow flush. I like Corot: a green 
and a grey modulated, relieved by a few cream. 
coloured clouds. I like these and kindred things, 
and these likings, which are growing more and more 
inveterate, are my apology for my lack of apprecis. 
tion for the pictures I saw to-day. 

The aspect of the first room is very ugly, crude, 
horrible to see. My eyes shrank from the various 
canvases until at length they rested with some 
approach to pleasure on 36, “Sleeping Waters, St 
Ives,” Moffat Lindner—a line of coast with the lights 
breaking through the thickening dusk. Scribbled 
on the margin of the catalogue I find this note: 
“A pretty picture, but too theatrical—a certain 
shallowness in the artist's sensation of the mystery 
of the night which is not atoned for by any 
decorative line. There is some nice colour in the 
sky, but the picture is wanting in depth. Just as 
the plein-airist arrives at the sheet of white 
paper faintly tinted, so the nocturnist arrives at 
a sheet of blue paper spotted with yellow here and 
there.” 

I next saw a portrait by Mrs. Swynnerton—a 
man’s head. When I have said that it is strong,1 
have said all I have to say on the subject. Is there 
another picture in this room which my special taste 
in pictures allows me to praise? Yes: Mr. Buxton 
Knight's picture, 35, “ Morecambe Bay.” It hangs 
just above Mr. Moffat Lindner’s nocturne. This 
picture is alive, and it possesses some elements 
of beauty. The painter was impelled by a single 
idea, and the colour is good, but the execution 
is mosaic-like. In the second room I noticed a small 
picture, 65, “ Yarmouth Shrimpers,” by Mr. Philip 
Walker. It seemed to me to be full of the charm of 
wind and sun. I liked the water and the boats 
better than the sky, which is too white (those 
white skies, how I hate them!); in places the sky 
is white paint. There is a good deal of old-world 
dignity about Mr. Watts’s “Greek Idyll.” It is all 
composed in the golden note which came to him 
from Italy; and were the absurd little dolls—I 
cannot call them Cupids—which disfigure the fore 
ground painted out, the picture would pass 4s 4 
very creditable nineteenth-century reminiscence © 
Titian. Sir Edward Burne-Jones’s replica of “ Love 
among the Ruins” is—if my memory serves mé 
as well as I think Sir Edward’s has served him 
badly — very inferior to the original picture 
The blue of the woman’s dress is woefully out 
of tone. The drawing, I suppose, is the same as It 
always was, and of Sir Edward’s drawing I neve 
could make much. Sir Edward always seemed tome 
to be possessed by little, if any, natural instinct? 
drawing. He always seems to me to be capable 
only of reproducing the trick of other _ 
drawing. Once it was Rossetti, then it was Raphael, 
then it was Mantegna, then Michelangelo. But 
can discover no slightest trace of original artist? 
instinct in him. Sir Edward’s “ Vespertina awe 
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semen 
_a half-length figure standing amid quaint 
architecture—seems to me to be a futile recollec- 
tion of early Italian art. I fail to perceive what 
ood ean come of such schoolgirl repetition of what 
has already been divinely said. Let those who think I 
am unduly severe remember the miraculous beauty 
of the early Italians exhibited in this same gallery 
only a few months ago; let them think of the ex- 
traordinary Botticelli which hung where | Vesper- 
tina quies” hangs to-day. Ido not mean that Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones should not paint because it is 
admitted he does not paint as well as Botticelli. Ido 
not mean that it is unreasonable that he should paint 
inferior pictures in the mannerof Botticelli. I only ask 
that he should give us something that we do not find 
in Botticelli. Rossetti’s inspiration came from Italy ; 
Rossetti’s execution was deplorably defective; but 
Rossetti had something to say, and I accept him for 
the sake of that something. But Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones seems to me to have nothing whatever to say. 
lask those who think my criticism severe to look at 
“Vespertina quies,” and to say, if they can, if it is 
not the very vainest and the very feeblest repetition, 
unleavened by any new feeling for beauty or for 
character. 

I can hardly accept Mr. Watts as a portrait- 
painter at all. But to explain why I think he 
possesses none of the qualities indispensable to 
portrait-painting would be an essay in_ itself. 
Sufficient it will be for the moment if I say that 
they are too real for dreams, and too unreal for truth. 
The compromise he makes seems to me unsatisfactory. 
And among all his portraits I know of none more 
unsatisfactory than his portrait of Mr. George 
Meredith. There are some who will call it psycho- 
logical. To me it is a very feebly-drawn head—a 
drawing that has been laboriously picked out from a 
photograph ; and the painting looks asif it had been 
accomplished with various coloured powders fastened 
together with gum or paste, and the instrument of 
accomplishment seems to have been an old tooth- 
brush. I like a great deal better Mr. Watts’s small 
picture, “ Ariadne.” The red-orange robe is beau- 
tifulin colour, the red hair makes a fine harmony, and 
the mysterious blue landscape is in the best Italian 
romantic style. The idealist who lowers his eyes to 
reality is more painfully realistic in his observation 
— him who has never raised his eyes from the 
earth. 

Mr. J. W. Waterhouse’s (A.R.A.) picture of 
“Ophelia” seems to me as unimaginative as a novel 
by Mr. Marion Crawford. It is no more than the 
routine of a certain handicraft—Mr. Waterhouse 
has learnt that red hair and green leaves make an 
effective contrast, and so on. We have only to think 
for a moment of the rare and delicate imagination 
of Sir John Millais’ “Ophelia”; we have only to 
recall the beauty of the handicraft of the floating 
dress and all the exquisite intricacy of water, flower, 
and weed, to peremptorily dismiss this “ Ophelia” as 
a vulgarity of Tottenham Court Road manufacture. 
Last year Mr. Sargent accomplished the task of 
“knocking the walls silly ” with a portrait in mauve 
and gold ; this year Professor Herkomer has essayed 
the Same task. He has placed a bright yellow dress 
against an almost equally bright red curtain. It is 
only necessary to say that Verdi's tunes pumped 
out on a German band are not more distressing 
to the sensitive than this portrait, and I can only 
think with pity of poor Lady Ridley, who will have 
to live with this vulgarity until kind death lays his 
hand on her brow. Mr. J. J. Shannon’s portrait 
of Mrs. Charlesworth is full of drawing - room 
seduction. The dress fits as well as the most 

ashionable milliner could desire. It is the poetry 
and the mystery of millinery, and the great carved 
oe of furniture on which the lady leans her 
elightful white hands, and the bronze figure there, 
are equally elegant and seductive, and the blue back- 
— is the spirit and apotheosis of the drawing- 


From these remarks my readers will gather that 





I was not very favourably impressed by the present 
exhibition at the New Gallery. But I doubtif many 
will share this view. Modern art is much more 
popular than ancient art, as will be seen from the 
following remark. Time—three months ago; scene— 
the New Gallery. Enter fashionable lady. She 
looks round, and, seeing nothing on the walls but 
early Italian masters, says to her friend, “ What's 
the use in coming here? We might as well have 
gone to the National Gallery.” G. M 








THE DRAMA. 





“LA SIGNORA DALLE CAMELIE.”—“ THE WILD DUCK.” 


LEONORA DUSE has returned to London, and, 
as though by way of challenge, has chosen for 
her reappearance that famous play of the younger 
Dumas which, historically interesting as it is, no 
longer counts among the efficient dramatic forces, 
and has little contemporary value or significance 
except as a vehicle for fine acting. Plays of this 
sort are really the bane of the stage, tending as they 
do to concentrate the attention on what should be 
the subsidiary, the ancillary art of execution, of 
interpretation, and to remove it from what ought to 
be vital and all-important, the quality and character 
of the thing interpreted. Some actress—I forget her 
name; any anecdote-book will give it—standing at 
the wings when Garrick was on the stage, growled 
out, “ D—n him! he could act a gridiron.” And that 
is the frame of mind produced by great acting of 
things not great; we are led to marvel at the skill 
that can act a gridiron, without pausing to consider 
whether, after all, a gridiron is worth acting. La 
Dame aux Camélias has become a theatrical grid- 
iron. For that reason it is all the more attractive 
to great actresses; and Signora Duse, like her 
peers—if she has any peers, which I am beginning 
to doubt—must needs try her hand at it. It was 
ever thus with the virtuoso in any art, from 
the violinist who plays on a single string to the 
champion of the prize-ring who fights with one 
hand tied behind his back—as who should say, “ See 
how my powers transcend my material, what great 
efforts I can extract from infinitesimal opportu- 
nities.” This sounds spiteful, perhaps; but I am 
writing under a vague feeling of irritation, and want 
to be disagreeable to somebody. The truth is that 
Signora Duse has contrived to make Dumas’ old- 
fashioned, sickly-sentimental play profoundly in- 
teresting, fresh, and alive for me; by sheer force of 
acting she has resuscitated what I had thought 
dead; and as this exploit upsets all my cherished 
theories, both as to the worthlessness of the early 
Dumasian theatre and the essential inferiority of the 
art of acting, you must not expect me to be pleased. 
But “ facts are chiels that wunna ding.” And it is 
a fact that Signora Duse is an extraordinary creature, 
an enchantress; she holds you—at any rate, she 
holds me—under a spell. She may play any rubbish 
she chooses (and Dumas’ play is not exactly rubbish, 
either), she may run through the whole range of 
theatrical gridirons, and I shall love gridirons for 
her sake. To undergo her charm, however, is one 
thing; to define it is quite another. Assuredly, it is 
not a physical charm. Her face is not beautiful; 
a mask of dead white, with a strained, almost 
haggard expression. She has, as the ladies say, 
“no figure.” Her voice is thin and occasionally 
nasal. She does not—I speak under correction, but 
I should guess that she does not—dress wonderfully 
well. She wears her hair in the style known col- 
loquially as “anyhow.” Of coquetry, as coquetry is 
understood, at any rate, in London drawing-rooms, 
she has not a trace. And yet...and yet...I 
cannot help feeling that the magic influence of sex 





is strong within her. She clings, and swoons, and 
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shudders, and has a thousand pretty mutinies of 
arched eyebrow and tapping foot; she is “ fluctuat- 
ing and diverse”; mood after mood courses across 
her face; in brief, she is the quintessence of woman- 
hood. But other actresses have been all this, and 
more, and yet have not had one tithe of her charm. 
For there is something quite peculiar in Signora 
Duse—something which differentiates her from any 
other actress I have ever seen. This something, I am 
inclined to think—it seems a ridiculous mouse of a 
conclusion to be delivered of; but it is all that, after 
much searching,I can find to offer—is absolute 
sincerity. Mark that I say absolute. We are 
accustomed to say every day of the week that 
such and such an actor plays with sincerity and 
true feeling. But we use these terms relatively. 
We mean that the actor plays with less 
artifice, conceals his art more successfully, than 
another; that the imitation has been carried one 
step nearer the reality than usual. Now, that is not 
at all the impression created by Signora Duse. In 
her case, artifice is not so much reduced to a minimum 
as non-existent from the beginning; she does not 
act, she lives her part. I am much mistaken if she 
does not furnish an instance, possibly unique, wherein 
Diderot’s paradox is absolutely refuted; I should say 
that she actually feels the emotion she is engaged 
in portraying. The fact that she cannot act two 
nights in succession, on account of the nervous ex- 
haustion caused by her performance, seems to bear 
me out. This, of course,is not so much an exhibition 
of histrionics as the “ exploiting” of a temperament. 
If the part were not to be harmonised with the 
temperament, dire would be the failure. But when 
the two are reconcilable, the effect is marvellous. 
Needless to say that so unusual a style of acting 
as this puzzles playgoers whose tastes have adapted 
themselves to the normal histrionic standards. One 
conservative critic, I see, speaks of Signora Duse’s 
“ philosophic method, her determination torun counter 
toall accepted theatrical tradition, her anxiety to do 
something that no one else has ever done.” For my 
part, I read the woman and her “method” very 
differently. What is “ philosophic” acting? It must 
be a very fearful sort of wild-fowl. One might as 
well talk of philosophic piano-playing, or philosophic 
painting. And nothing seems to me less deliberate, 
less anxious than the Duse’s acting. Unlike Popkins, 
she has no plan. She does not choose, she does what 
she must, she obeys her temperament ; every gesture 
and attitude and tone seems inevitable. These 
gestures and attitudes and tones seem to be strangely 
misunderstood. “We had always thought,” says 
the critic I have already quoted, “that Margaret's 
love for Armand was accentuated at the outset. But 
Eleonora Duse does not mark or underline it in the 
least.” The complaint seems to be that Margaret 
not only dissembles her love for Armand, but, for 
two pins, would kick him downstairs. Well, there 
are various ways of “ accentuating” love. The lady 
in “ Keynotes ” accentuated hers by biting the gentle- 
man’sear. That, certainly, is not Signora Duse’s way. 
But her way, to my eyes at any rate, seems natural 
enough and emphatic enough. She devours her 
lover with her gaze, she fondles his hands, her voice 
falters when she speaks to him; a hundred little 
touches show the woman's passionate affection. 
Again: “her scene with the father is colourless, full 
of injured pride, never of emotional grief.” Fall of 
injured pride it undoubtedly is, and rightly; for that 
is the main effect for which the scene was written. 
But not to see emotional grief in the woman's fare- 
well, in her heartbroken sobs as she sinks on the 
couch and lets her gaze wander for the last time 
round the room which is sacred to her love, is not to 
see what, I should have thought, “ leapt at the eyes.” 
But on one point, at any rate, playgoers of all tastes 
are agreed; that the death scene is one of the most 
beautiful things ever seen on the stage. The 
woman simply nestles close in her lover's arms, 
like a tired child, and quietly fades out of life. 
Her back is turned to you; all you can see 





. . a 
is a gentle relaxing of her embrace, and one arm 


falls stiffly. Effects of this kind are not to be 
described. To say that the thing is eXquisite] 
beautiful and pathetic—what a waste of wend 
Wise people go to see this sort of thing when they 
get the chance, and weep silently over it, and are 
grateful for it—and come away hopeless of saying 
anything adequate about it. You see I am a 
impenitent Duseite, and I “glories in it” as Joh 
Leech’s little boy said of something elze. The lady 
is surrounded—as is the rule with these travelling 
companies—by a crowd of respectable nonentities 
Signor Carlo Rosaspina is a just tolerable Armando: 
the Duval of Signor Cesare Rossi, with a make-up g 
once suggestive of Lord Dundreary and King Lear, 
must be seen to be believed. 

The Independent Theatre Society brought a no 
too successful season to an end last week with, 
creditable performance of Ibsen’s Wild Duck 
Everything that can be said about this play has 
been said. It is gloomy and disheartening to read; 
still more gloomy and disheartening to see, Mr. 
Lawrence Irving’s Dr. Relling was clever, Mr, 
Abingdon showed a slight tendency to burlesque 
Hialmar Ekdal, Mrs. Herbert Waring was a good 
Gina, and Miss Winifred Fraser a very sweet and 
tender Hedvig. A. B. W. 








































AN ACT OF JUSTICE. 












CONSTANTINOPLE, May 5, 1894, 

T the very time when Prince Ferdinand of Bul- 

garia was excluded from the festivities of the 
royal wedding by the intervention of the Czar, the 
Bulgarians at home obtained from the Sultan conces- 
sions the practical importance of which cannot easily 
be overestimated. And they obtained them without 
the aid, intervention, or knowledge of any foreign 
power. Happily for them, M. Nelidoff was absent. 
He has successfully opposed these very concessions 
for years ; and the act of the Sultan is an assertion 
of independence such as we have not seen for a long 
time. The wisdom and justice of this act cannot be 
questioned—although the Sultan must have known 
that it would raise a storm of protests from Russians, 
Greeks, and Servians which it will not be pleasant to 
meet. On the other hand, the relations of Turkey 
and Bulgaria have been very much strained for some 
months, and the people, especially the Macedonians 
residing in the Principality, have been exasperated 
at the crimes of the Turks in Macedonia. There 
was no little danger of bands of these men crossing 
the Rhodope and raising an insurrection, the conse- 
quences of which would have been very serious for 
both Turkey and Bulgaria. Even the Turks residing 
in the Principality have petitioned the Sultan to 
treat the Bulgarians in Macedonia as they are 
treated in Bulgaria. But the whole policy of the 
Turks for more than a year has been to favour the 
Greeks at the expense of the Bulgarians—instead of 
doing equal justice to both. The present action of 
the Sultan is a surprise to all the world. 

And yet this Act is only the execution of 8 
Firman which was issued in 1870 and put in force 
in its main provisions in 1872, the Firman creating 
the Bulgarian Church. According to this Firma, 
the Bulgarians in Macedonia, as well as in other 
places, were entitled to have bishops, churches, and 
schools of their own, and were placed under the rule 
of the Bulgarian Exarch in place of the Greek 
Patriarch. The Greeks have resisted the execution 
of this Firman, and have spent enormous sums 12 
Macedonia to Hellenise the Bulgarians. They have 
been supported by Russia, especially since the union 
of Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia, and the Bulgaria® 
Exarch has been treated with scant courtesy by the 
Turks. He has been kept in a sort of exile a 
Ortakeui, has not been allowed to visit Bulgaria % 
to call any of his bishops from the Principality © 
Constantinople. No synod has been held for year 
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apd had the Exarch died there would have been no 

sans of choosing another. Several years ago, 
chiefly through the influence of Sir William White, 
:vo bishops were sent to Macedonia and some schools 
atablished, but this promise of better things was 
temporary, and of late the position of the Exarchate 
has been worse than ever. Now all this is changed, 
and by an Imperial Iradé two more bishops are to 
ig appointed, and the whole question of schools has 
heen amicably arranged. In addition to this, the 
frarchate is to be formally established in Pera, and 
the Sultan has given a site for the erection of a 
theological school. This is a fair settlement in 
ycordance With the Firman of 1870, and while it 
does justice to the Bulgarian subjects of the Sultan, 
it deprives the Greeks of none of their rights. If it 
is faithfully carried out it will put the two nation- 
jlities on an equality; whereas up to the present 
time a great number of Bulgarians in Macedonia 
have been deprived of all religious and educational 
privileges. 

It is greatly to the credit of the Government at 


® Sofia that it has patiently waited all these years for 


an amicable arrangement instead of encouraging or 
allowing revolutionary movements on their frontier ; 
and it is to the credit of the Sultan that he has seen 
the importance of doing justice to the Bulgarians 
who remain under his rule, as well as of removing 
this cause of irritation from his relations with the 
Principality. It remains to be seen what Russia will 
have to say about it on the return of M. Nelidoff. 
Will the Asiatic section enter upon a new crusade of 
assassination here and at Sofia? In the eyes of the 
(zar the greatest crime which Bulgaria can commit 
is to gain something for herself without the aid of 
Russia. This very Firman of 1870 grew out of 
Russian influence, but it was no sooner granted than 
Russia commenced intriguing against its execution 
in order to keep up a state of anarchy in Macedonia; 
and since the union of Bulgaria and Eastern Rou- 
melia she has done her best to keep the Bulgarians 
from enjoying the advantages of it. The union was 
promised by Russia, but when the Balgarians secured 
it for themselves Russia insisted upon the occupation 
of the country by Turkish troops. Macedonia has 
been promised to Bulgaria again and again if she 
would submit to Russia; but, so long as she does 
not, all the influence of Russia is given to the Greeks. 
We are told at St. Petersburg that Bulgaria is now 
to be left to herself; but this simply means that 
Russia will do her all the harm she can and confer 
no favours. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





SWINBURNE AND THE “LITTLE FOLK.” 


Str,—I, like Mr. MacColl in your issue of this week, am a 
great admirer of “ A, T. Q. C.” TI especially respect in him the 
calmness of his judgment, his youthful modesty, the extra- 
ordinary kindness and serenity of his literary character, his 
immense and almost excessive moderation both in praise and in 
blame. On the matter of poetry and his criticism ot poetry there 
can be no doubt that he has an unquestionable claim to be heard 
and obeyed, because he has himself published a volume of verse 
which, if it is not equal to some that our ono great poet, Mr. 
Swinburne, has given us, is surely excelled by none besides in 
‘tue inspiration. We all know the late Lord Beaconsfield’s 
dictum about the crities being those who have failed in literature. 
Surely this is not the ease with all literature. Not, at any rate, 
that of poetry. For here is one of the first poetical writers of 
te age who knows how the thing ought to be done, and has 
- ; it matters not that I have forgotten fer the moment the 
‘ e of his magnum opus, but it is engraved, no doubt, deep on 

ie hearts of myriads of his grateful fellow-creatures), and the 
“st thing we ean do is to listen to him in respectful silence. 
Pa really is the reason why I want to suggest very diffi- 
) y that he has perhaps departed a little from his usual 
ympian calm, in your literary causerie, “In Praise of Swin- 


tc ‘this week. To tell you the truth, I miss the fine judicial 
ther . Nothing. for instance,” he says, “could have been finer 
2 tis subject’s careless, almost disdainful, bearing in the 


Months that 
crowd of litt] 
throne, The 


followed Tennyson's death, when that obscene 
e folk elbowed and pointed around the vacant 
eats were out upon the tiles, and his was the 


luminous, expressive silence of a sphere.” This is difficult 
reading, as dithyrambies generally are, but, oh, how discrimin- 
ative and fine ; ‘“‘ the obscene crowd of little folk,” “ the cats upon 
the tiles.” Why, both these fine expressions might have welled 
bodily out of a weekly newspaper which has lately changed 
hands, or out of either of two great literary organs which 
morning and evening instruct us in the way we should go in 
pursuit of literary excellence. ‘‘ The luminous expressive silence 
of a sphere” is perhaps as obscure as so luminous a thing could 
be. No doubt, “ A. T. Q. C.’s” own silence is luminous enough 
compared with his speech. 

But what one feels is that, perhaps from the point of view of 
Philistia, it may be a little hard upon the components of the 
obscene crowd above-named—it was not a large crowd—to be 
ticketed with obscenity, for having done what perhaps they mis- 
takenly thought they were bound to do. Very shortly after the 
death of the late Laureate verses appeared, if I rightly remember, 
by Sir E. Arnold, by Mr. Austin, by Mr. Morris (of Penbryn, 
not of Parnassus), and by Mr. William Watson. Two, at least, 
of the four were on terms of affectionate intimacy with the dead 
poet; the others had, at any rate, visited him often, and were 
among his warmest admirers. To most people it might perhaps 
seem a not unnatural thing that these men should without dela 
exercise what poctical gifts they possessed in honour of their 
dead master and friend. If “ A. ‘T. Q. C.” did not join in the 
throng, but, like the object of his admiration, kept a luminous 
silence, just for all the world like a sphere, or a trapezium, or, 
for that matter, a parallelogram itself, is it not possible that he 
may have done wrong in depriving the world of a masterpiece P 
Is it not within the Tenets of probability that these, let us say 
mistaken—not obscene—little folk thought they were only per- 
forming a sacred duty to a dead friend? Would it be better 
in future that men should be held back on some great and spirit- 
stirring occasion—say on the demise of “ A. T. Q. C.” himself— 
from offering a heart-felt tribute of praise to a great man gone 
from us lest some spiteful log-roller should accuse them of dis- 
honouring themselves and the dead man by an insincere and 
interested tribute of praise? Besides, the sphere itself has long 
ceased to be silent and luminous, because Mr. Swinburne, twelve 
months or more ago, published a fine Threnody, which is included 
in his recent volume, is as luminous as anything it contains, and 
will not certainly damage his chance of the vacant crown if he 
desires it, which I for one cannot believe. 

No, no, good “A. T. Q.C.”! abstain from dithyrambiecs, 
luminous spheres, and all the rest of the conjurer’s box of tricks! 
Recover, I pray you, the habitual serenity and generosity of your 
literary nature! Give us some more of the admirable short 
stories, of which you are a master, and not cruel praise and ill- 
natured dispraise and reckless aspersion in a matter which you 
very imperfectly understand.—I remain, Mr. Editor, yours 
faithfully, B.C. M.Q. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 





“SACRILEGE” AND “ROBBERY OF GOD.” 


S1r,—Dr. Percival’s wise and courageous letter to the Bishops 
is a weleome proof, if proof be required, that there is ever a 
remnant of the clergy in whom the spirit of independence and 
of prophesying lives. Surely, of all catehwords, those of “ sacri- 
lege” and “ robbing God,” whenever the question of Disestab- 
lishment arises, are most unreasoningly used, and yet freely 
used, by good men. It may be well to recall what ono of the 
most clear-headed and learned of Englishmen has written on the 
subject. 

Selden, speaking of consecrated places, says :—“All things are 
God’s already; we can give Him no right by consecrating any 
that He had not before, only we set it apart to His service. 
Just as a gardener brings his lord and master a basket of apricots 
and presents them ; his lord thanks him for them, perhaps gives 
him something for his pains, and yet the apricots were as much 
his lord’s before as now. 

“ What is consecrated is given to some particular man to do 
God service, not given to God, but given to man to serve God.” 

And under the head of tithes he writes :— 

“Tis ridiculous to say the tithes are God’s part, and therefore 
the clergy must have them: why, so they are, if the layman has 
them. "Tis as if one of my lady Kent’s maids should be sweep- 
ing this room, and another of them should come to take away 
the broom, and tell for a reason why she should part with it, Tis 
my lady’s broom: as if it were not my lady’s broom, which of 
them soever had it.” 

But if Selden’s dry light and dry humour seem secular and 
unsympathetic, and if he does not go on to define what is meant 
by the service of God, we shall do well to remember how Bishop 
Thirlwall lifted up and elucidated the subject in his great speech 
on the Irish Disestablishment Bill. Then as now the terms 
“sacrilege” aud “robbery of God” had been bandied about. 
Thirlwall rose and pointedly asked “ My Lords” if they had ever 
really considered the meaning of the terms which they so freely 
used. I have not his speech to refer to; I can only give the gist 
of this particular part of it from the abstract in the “ Annual 
Register.” He called in question the proposition of the Duke of 





Rutland, Lord Redesdale, and others as to the sacredness and 
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inalienability of ecclesiastical endowments. He denied that the 
property of the Irish Church was in any special sense “ the 
property of God.” Those grants, whether of a church or a 
market, were most peculiarly gifts to God which were most 
beneficial to man. This was the test, and not the sanctity of the 
particular destination. The terms “ sacrilege” and “robbery of 
God” were utterly irrelevant as applied to this subject of the 
Irish Church. 

Surely, when many good and religious men speak as if worship 
were the end of human endeavour, they confuse the means with 
the end, the worship of God with the service of God, or, at any 
rate, they use the term worship in too narrow a sense. Religious 
men will at once acknowledge that the service of God is the end 
of human endeavour, and they will remember how Christ and 
His apostles unceasingly taught that the service of God consists 
in imitating His care for men.—I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 

Marlborough, May 8th. F, E. THomMpson. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


THE CLERGY AND FICTION. 


if AM loth to add another line on this subject: but 
must point out in few words, and with all respect 
to Canon MacColl, that his criticism of my position, 
printed in last week’s SPEAKER, is an ingenious piece 
of dialectic based on a blunder. “ When,” asks the 
Canon, “did the clergy set up to be supervisors of 
fiction? The only justification for this taunt is that 
two clergymen denounced M. Zola as an immoral 
writer at last year’s Church Congress. Are clergy- 
men to be the only people without a right to express 
an opinion about novels? Or is the literature of 
fiction so sacrosanct a thing that none but the priests 
of the craft dare touch it without peril of sacrilege? 
Or is Zola in particular such a high pontiff of litera- 
ture that he is above criticism? Is there a single 


first-rate critic, from Plato to Lessing, who would 
not condemn ‘La Terre’ as a degradation of art? 
Then why all this indignation because two clergy- 


men denounced works of that class?” 


Now, this is based on a blunder—a blunder for 
which I cannot accept all the responsibility. Every 
man, of course, has a right to say what he thinks of 
a book, provided that he has read it; and the worth 
of his opinion will depend on the extent of his ac- 
quaintance with the subject as well as on his natural 
gifts. Mr. Welldon, I may remind the Canon, was 
with difficulty induced to confess acquaintance with 
three of M. Zola’s works, out of a total of forty; 
while it cannot be discovered that the Bishop of 
Worcester ever read a line of them. Mr. Welldon, 
then, had a perfect right to express his opinion of 
these three books—to denounce them if he chose. 
But he did very much more: he explicitly incited to 
persecution. He followed up his denunciation of M. 
Zola by advising his hearers to support a society 
that had procured the imprisonment of an old and 
enfeebled man for publishing translations of M. 
Zola’s works. 


Now, surely Canon MacColl can appreciate the 
difference between expressing a strong opinion upon 
a book and inciting to the forcible suppression of 
that book and the persecution of those connected 
with it. Why, I confess I think it adds to the 
strength of our case that so many of us who stand 
up against this persecution have ourselves used very 
strong language about M. Zola. Mr. Buchanan, for 
instance, loathes the man: yet Mr. Buchanan stood 
up for Mr. Vizetelly when the entire British press 
was silent, to its shame. It is odd—and yet not odd, 
for each loves literature in his way—to find Mr. 
George Moore on the same side as Mr. Buchanan: 
yet Mr. Moore has written the most scathing criticism 
of Zola ever read by the Canon. For myself, I 
admire very little of M. Zola’s work. Some of it 
seems to me mere dulness, and to class him with 
writers such as Scott, Balzac, Turguéneff, is to me 
criticism gone mad, or rather, imbecile. Still less do 
I respect the cult of M. Zola—the public dinners, the 
interviews, the “talks” on his next novel, on his 





furniture, on the purity of his domestic life, p 
means, let the citizen collect expensive furniture and 
love his wife: it is for the artist to produce his Work 
and study to be quiet. 


But persecution is quite another matter, Per. 
secution in this case means not only the infliction ¢ 
an uncertain amount of pain upon individual autho; 
and publishers, but a limitation of the hardly yo, 
freedom of letters. It implies—-Canon MacColl mys 
forgive me for insisting—a supervision of fictigy, 
You must claim to supervise before you claim tp 
persecute; that, I should have thought, was as clea, 
as thesun at noonday. But the Canon talks of “ty, 
of the clergy,” and complains that I “make th 
clergy as a body responsible for the words of two o 
three.” In this I fear that he unwittingly og 
tenuates. To begin with, Mr. Welldon’s incitement 
were uttered before a considerable audience of ap. 
plauding clergymen. Nobody rebuked him at th 
time; nor, as far as I know—and I kept alert wate 
upon the newspapers—has a single clergyma 
disavowed sympathy with his incitement. Further, 
it has escaped Canon MacColl’s notice that one or two 
local congresses promptly took up Mr. Welldon’s 
hue-and-cry. At Bath an ecstatic speaker inveighed 
against the accursed books, at the same time thank. 
ing God he had not read a word of them. At Truro, 
another proclaimed that “indecency is worse than 
immorality,” and this atrocious utterance passed 
unreproved ; while the Bishop advised that transla. 
tions of books so pure as “ Le” Réve” and “la 
Debacle” should be hunted off the bookstalls. No, 
I am afraid “the clergy as a body” has not dis 
claimed the mission of persecution thrust upon it at 
Birmingham. But I shall be only too happy tore 
ceive Canon MacColl’s disclaimer. I shall value it, 
not only as confirming my belief in his charity and 
good sense, but as a curiosity. 


A claim to persecute, then, has been laid, and 
has not been disavowed. It implies a claim to 
supervise. And with earnest men, however wrong: 
headed, it should (I contend) imply more. The right 
of suppressing that which makes for evil carrie: 
with it a correlative duty of upholding that whieh 
makes for good. That “ Esther Waters” makes for 
good—that it is a stern and faithful exposition of 
results of gambling among the poor, and indirectly 
a tremendous indictment of gambling—is as in 
contestable as that this particular vice was publicly 
lamented and marked down for attack by “the 
clergy as a body,” a couple of years ago. Canon 
MacColl does not deny it. Instead, he fixes on 4 
trivial blemish in Esther’s conduct—a blemish i 
a life of heroic struggle—as a reason why the 
clergy should be slow to “recommend” the book. 
If the stomach of our crusaders be so nice * 
this, how long shall we be waiting for news of the 
assault? 


Let us turn now to the pleasanter side of Canon 
MacColl’s article—to that part in which, leaving his 
attack on my position, he criticises the literary 
quality of Mr. Moore’s book. So far am I from 
denying the clergy a right to criticise novels, that 
I would cheerfully read the Canon’s criticism by the 
hour; for it is very good indeed—only, I do not 
happen to agree with it. Or, rather, I assent entirely 
to his general propositions, but demur to his applica- 
tion of them. Nothing can be juster than his observ 
tion that “it is a mistake in art to leave nothing © 
the imagination, and this is specially true when the 
subject is an unpleasant or a terrifying one. | " 
the comparison of Demosthenes’ “ aomep vedos ww } 
the portentous cloud in Burke’s speech on the Nabo 
of Arcot’s debts—a comparison quoted by the Canod, 
if I remember aright, from a rectorial address of —t 
Brougham’s—is also full of instruction. But — 
ing the style of Demosthenes to be purer, severe 
more classical—in a word, better — than that : 
Burke, I am still indisposed to ery “ What 4 pity 
that Burke spoke as he did!” Burke 1s Burke 
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eseneat 
his exuberance is part of him, and the man is a great 
man (for ought we can see) as much by reason of it 
gs in spite of it. And though I may not believe Mr. 
yoore’s elaborate accumulation of details to be the 
best of all possible methods of getting a general 
effect, still it is a method, and it is Mr. Moore’s 
method, and he certainly produces astonishing 
effects with it. For my part, while reading “ Esther 
Waters,’ I did not feel this mass of detail at all 
inconvenient. I followed Esther as a man hurrying 
after a friend in a street, aware of the crowd, aware 
of the multitudinous contents of the shop-windows 
as he goes, yet with his eyes fastened always on his 
friend and his mind full of him. In this respect I 
gem to have been more fortunate than Canon 
MacColl. But I am glad to find that he agrees 
with me on the comparative nobility of Esther and 
Tess. A.T.Q.C. 








REVIEWS. 





PAINE’S AMERICAN WRITINGS. 


Taz WritIncs OF THOMAS PAINE. Collected and Edited 
by Moneure D. Conway. Vol. I. London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 


i is correctly said by Mr. Conway of this first 
volume of Tom Paine’s “ writings,” that they 
“excited the gratitude and admiration of the 
founders of republican liberty in America.” His 
famous pamphlet ‘Common Sense” (1776) was the 
earliest plea for an independent America; and that 
and his other local and occasional political outbursts, 
from 1774 to 1787, are of much interest to the 
American historical politician; but in proportion as 
they elate him, so must they perform the wet- 
blanket upon others ; and thus these 450 pages may 
for the most part be relegated to that now well- 
known heading in the second-hand booksellers’ cata- 
logues: “ America” (in big letters). 

That Paine may have been, in 1774, “the first 
American abolitionist,” we shall not dispute; but 
we shall add on to it that he happened also to be an 
Englishman, and that he had only just landed in 
the colony (as it then was); so that, “to put it in 
the most delicate manner in the world” (as Mr. 
Chucks used to say), Mr. Conway has not lost much 
time in annexing him. 

The more industrious of readers will pick out, 
even in this instalment, much more than Mr. Con- 
way’s “union in Paine of the theocratic-democratic 
Quaker visionary with the practical ironworker and 
engineer.” Indeed this use of the term “ Quaker” 
may be pronounced unfortunate; for, save the King 
of England, no one comes in for such abuse at 
Paine’s hands as the American community of that 
devoted sect, for “dabbling in matters which the 
professed quietude of their principles instructed 
them not to meddle with”—that is to say, taking 
the Mother Country’s side in the dispute with the 
colony. Their “folly” in this was to be “best 
attributed to that superabundance of worldly know- 
edge which is too cunning to be wise.” “QO, ye 
allen, cringing, priest - and - Pemberton - ridden 
people |” he calls to them in The Crisis, No. 3, 

What more can we say of ye than that a political 
taker is a real Jesuit”? Nor does he fail to throw 
toad hn» Lightfoot in the faces of these “ friendly 
thi ~ in ribald terms. Paine and his party got 
‘Pemberton and a score more of the Friends 
mprisoned for their views; and they “had'to be 
their with,” as Mr. Conway euphemises it. Hence 
T once much-noised “ Book of Sufferings.” 


. As to the king and his English, Paine was, we fear, 
ven “more so”: 


“How impious is the title of sacred majesty applied to a | 


Worm, Ww s : ° 4 ° e 
eg in the midst of his splendour is crumbling into 


% Oe », = ° 
mffians Ut more worth is one honest man than all the crowned 
are parallel everlived.” “ Original sin and hereditary succession 
“eis; monarchy and suecession have laid the world in 








blood and ashes.” “The plain truth is that the antiquity of 
English monarchy will not bear looking into.” “I should suffer 
the misery of devils, were I to make a wh—e of my soul by 
swearing allegiance to a sottish, stupid, stubborn, worthless, 
brutish man.” “The royal brute of Great Britain.” 


All this was in 1776-7, when there was great 
excitement and provocation; but it must be remem- 
bered that Paine had then been but two or three 
years in America. He had been deeply moved by 
that truly momentous commotion, in which the 
English Tories of those days played such a mad 
fool’s part. “I happened to come to America,” he 
wrote in 1778, “a few months before the breaking 
out of hostilities. . . . The world could not then 
have persuaded me that I should be either a soldier 
or an author.” Five years later, he wrote: “ It was 
the cause of America that made me an author.” 
That was the immediate occasion, doubtless; but 
Thomas Paine was born to write English, and to 
influence men by his writing of it ; and it was with 
an honest and justifiable pride that he could say, in 
terminating The Crisis : “ I have added something to 
the reputation of literature by freely and disinterest- 
edly employing it in the great cause of mankind, and 
showing that there may be genius without prostitu- 
tion.” 

We have named the latest date in this volume, 
1783, when Paine was forty-three years of age. The 
other volumes which should give us the “ Rights of 
Man,” written eight years later—for which he had 
his State trial in 1792—and the famous “ Age of 
Reason” (1795), will be of more interest to those who 
are not yet Americans. 

It has so chanced that the subjects above-men- 
tioned have led to the excerption of some of Paine’s 
strongest language. This was not intentional, and 
the main stream of his writing here is clear, sober, 
self-coloured as it were. Indeed, it might be re- 
proached with being too much “all over alike.’ 
Diffuse it had to be, like all current political pam- 
phleteering, but his own felicitous view of style may 
often be very fairly applied to his own way of 
carrying it out :— 

“T love method, because I see and am convinced of its beauty 
and advantage.” “To fit the powers of thinking and the turn of 
language to the subject, so as to bring out a clear conclusion 
that shall hit the point in question, and nothing else, is the true 
criterion of writing.” 


He occasionally has fine passages, such as the 
opening of the first number of The Crisis, and that 
of the second, which merits quotation :— 


“Universal empire is the prerogative of a writer. His con- 
cerns are with all mankind, and though he cannot command 
their obedience, he can assign them their duty. The Republic 
of Letters is more ancient than monarchy,” and so on, 


As a political writer he must be compared to 
Defoe, to whom he rises superior in directness and 
polish. He seems to have had a similar comparison in 
his own mind in that passage (above) where he 
speaks of his own genius and probity. Neither he 
nor Defoe could enliven. We have only hit upon 
one little bit of pleasantry in all these pages, where 
he says: “As for Lord North, it is his happiness to 
have in him more philosophy than sentiment, for he 
bears flogging like a top, and sleeps the better for 
it.” Paine must have borrowed this. 





PARLIAMENTARY PORTRAITS. 


STaTESMEN Past AND Future. London, Paris, and Mel- 
bourne: Cassel] & Company, Limited. 


WHATEVER he the distinction between literature 
and journalism—and we do not profess to define it 
—there can be no doubt that, as a rule, a reprint of 
good newspaper articles does not make a good book. 
The book before us is an exception to the rule. 
The character sketches of distinguished politicians 
which have appeared from time to time in the Daily 
News during the past three years were excellent 
reading in the Daily News, and if one takes them, as 
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the anonymous author modestly suggests in a preface, 
as records of the impressions of the day, the book 
has its use and its value—especially when the im- 
pression of yesterday, as is sometimes the case, has, 
even in the lapse of two years, been obliterated by 
the advance or decline of a politician in the favour of 
the wavering popular mind. Indeed, from this point 
of view, the most serious defect of the book is the 
omission of the dates when the articles first appeared. 

Take, for instance, the sketch of Mr. Balfour. The 
author faithfully portrayed Mr. Balfour as most 
Liberals, if they could have expressed themselves so 
well, would have portrayed him two or three years 
ago. But in those few years Mr. Balfour has made 
enormous strides in the favour of his opponents, as 
well as in that of his friends, and of impartial critics, 
if any such there be. “ Mr. Balfour,” said the writer, 
“has been called a great debater ; but that is by 
people who do not understand the House of 
Commons. He is not in the first class. Setting aside 
Mr. Gladstone... Mr. Goschen, Sir William Harcourt, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. 
Sexton are Mr. Balfour’s superiors.” So most people 
thought two years ago. But how many people think 
so to-day ? It is a rash thing to use superlatives, and 
we will not say that he is the best debater in the 
House of Commons, but at least there is none better. 
Mr. Chamberlain is more incisive, Sir William 
Harcourt is a harder hitter, Mr. Sexton has a greater 
power of exposition, but for lightness of touch, 
readiness of thought, subtlety of suggestion, and 
adroitness in catching the tone of the House, there is 
no one, now that Mr. Gladstone has gone, to equal 
Mr. Balfour. An Irishman who fought him as hard 
as any in Coercion days, and who has watched him in 
silence during the present Parliament, feels so subju- 
gated that his only feeling, as to the past, is one of 
regret that Mr. Balfour could have let himself do or 
say the mean things he did or said in 1887-9. 

Mr. G. W. Maclure tells how, in 1878, he and other 
Lancashire merchants met Lord Beaconsfield at 
Dover on his way back from Berlin, and asked the 
great man to suggest a candidate for Manchester. 
“Take Arthur Balfour,” he said, pointing to the 
young member for Hertford, who had acted as his 
uncle’s secretary at the Congress, “he will be a 
second Pitt.” The Manchester men seem to have 
thought the praise a trifle exaggerated, for they 
waited seven years before taking the second Pitt; 
but Mr. Balfour is attaining a House of Commons 
power much more like that of the younger Pitt than 
most people would have ventured to prophesy even 
two years ago. 

For sketches so directly written—avoiding the 
allusive style which saves the leader-writer so much 
trouble—these articles contain very few inaccuracies. 
But Mr. Davitt’s parent (not parents) emigrated to 
Rossendale (not America), and it is not quite correct 
to say that Sir William Harcourt ordered him in 
1881 to be treated as a first-class misdemeanant. He 
was merely a little better treated than other convicts. 
It must surely be by a slip that Lord Salisbury is 
represented, on p. 14, as careless in bis ecclesiastical 
patronage. The contrary, which is more accurate, is 
asserted at p. 148. These are very small inaccuracies 
in a book which is never dull, which is singularly 
smart and epigrammatic in style, and which is full 
of personal judgments of remarkable shrewdness 
and sagacity. 


A MINOR BOSWELL. 


Hazuirr’s CONVERSATIONS WITH NORTHCOTE. 
Edmund Gosse. 


Edited by 
London: R. Bentley & Son. 

Mr. GossE has done well to present that stupid 
public which only reads either new books or new 
editions of old ones with a brand new “ Northcote’s 
Conversations.” The book is an odd one, and first 
appeared, or began to appear, in instalments in 
the New Monthly Magazine, entitled “ Boswell 
Redivivus.” 
and Northcote but a shrewish Johnson. 


Hazlitt was an untrustworthy Boswell 
As a rule, 





—stes 
the biographer ought not to be cleverer than the 
biographee ; nor should the talker be indebted to his 
reporter for his best points. Hazlitt was such , 
monstrous clever fellow that we are disposed to 
attribute all that is good in these conversations t, 
him, and to assign the residue to the Royal Acadeni- 
cian. We doubt the justice of this, and for our own 
part, after frequent readings of this book, which was 
first published as a whole in 1830, we believe it to be 
in the main a tolerably fair record of Northcote's 
talk as it percolated through the mind of Hazlitt, 

That Northcote caught hold of Hazlitt’s imaging. 
tion is evident from a striking passage which My. 
Gosse, in his excellent prefatory note, has x. 
printed :— 

“The person whose doors I enter with most pleasure and quit 
with the most regret never did me the smallest favour. I ones 
did him an unlooked-for service, and we nearly quarrelled about 
it. If I were in the utmost distress, I should just as soon think 
of asking his assistance as of stopping a person on the highway. 
Practical benevolence is not his forte; he leaves the profession 
of that to others. His habits, his theory, are against it as idle 
and vulgar; his hand is closed—but what of that? His eye is 
ever open and reflects the universe ; his silver accents, beautify] 
venerable as his silver hairs, but not scanted, flow as a river, 
I never eat or drank in his house, nor do I know or care how the 
flies or the spiders fare in it, or whether a mouse ean get a living; 
but I know that I can get there what I can get nowhere else—, 
welcome, as if one was expected to drop in at just that moment, 
a total absence of all respect of persons and of airs of self. 
consequence, endless topies of discourse, refined thoughts (made 
more striking by ease and simplicity of manner) ; the husk, the 
shell of humanity, is left at the door, and the spirit, mellowed by 
time, resides within.” 


This is, indeed, a character sketch. Such frank- 
ness in a friend, such clearness of vision, so masterly 
a diagnosis of human frailty, are qualities better cal- 
culated to give pleasure half a century afterwards 
than at the time; but, as Hazlitt says, “ what of 
that?” 

Though Hazlitt occasionally in these conversa- 
tions pokes a little fun at Northcote and his mar- 


vellous family of Plymouth “Mudges,” amongst whom | 


he was brought up, on the whole genuine admiration 
prevails over sarcasm and ridicule. The Northcote 
without the Hazlitt would be dull, but the two 
together, and Hazlitt being the recorder of both, 
serve to while away the time decently enough. But 
when it comes to giving samples of the talk you 
cannot but give Hazlitt the preference, which is 
hardly the case with Boswell and Johnson. 


“TI (Hazlitt) observed this was what made me dislike the 
conversation of learned or literary men. I got nothing from 


them but what I already knew, and hardly that; they poured | 


the same ideas and phrases and cant of knowledge out of books 
into my ears, as apothecaries’ apprentices made prescriptions out 


of the same bottles; but there were no new drugs or simples in | 


their Materia Medica, Go toa Scotch professor and he bores 
you to death by an eternal rhapsody about rent and taxes, gold 
and paper currency, population and capital, and the Teutonic 
races—all of which you have heard a thousand times before. 


to a linen-draper in the City without education, but with common: | 


sense and shrewdness, and you pick up something new, because 
Nature is inexhaustible and he sees it from his own point ¢ 
view when not cramped and hoodwinked by pedantic prejudices. 
A person of this character said to me the other day, in speaking 
of the morals of foreign nations, ‘It’s all a mistake to suppos? 
there can be such a difference, sir; the world are, and must be, 
moral, for when people grow up and get married they teach their 
children to be moral. No man wishes to have them turn out 
profligate.’ I said I had never heard this before, and it seemed 
to me putting society on new rollers.” 


But Northcote must be allowed to say something. 


“Northeote remarked that speaking of ‘ Evelina’ put him 
in mind of what Opie had once told him that when Dr. 
Johnson sat to him for his picture on his first coming to _ 
he asked him if it was true that he had sat up all night to res 
Miss Burney’s new novel, as it had been reported? An » 
made answer, ‘I have never read it through at all—though 
don’t wish this to be known.’ Sir Joshua also pretended —_ 
read it through at a sitting, though it appeared to him (Nort ; 
cote) affectation in them both, who were thorough-paced mea ° 
the world and hackneyed in literature, to pretend to he £0 4 
lighted with the performance of a girl in which they cou d ae 
neither instruction nor any great amusement except from 
partiality of friendship.” 
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——_ 
And again— 

“The nobility delight in low, coarse buffoonery because it 
ets off their own superiority, whereas the rabble resent it when 
btraded upon them because they think it is meant against them- 
selves.” 

Mr. Gosse has done his part well. To one only of 
his notes do we, as in special duty bound, demur; it 
son page 97, and is as follows :— 

«Jt must be remembered that copyright did not extend to 


jreland before the Union, Will the Irish under Home Rule 
dsim the right of piracy ? It is a question for Mr. Besant.” [Ed.] 


Mr. Gosse is a great reader, but it is plain he has 
never read the Home Rule Bills of 1886 and 1893. 
Had he done so, he would have spared us this note. 
Even “The Faery Queen” and Sidney’s “ Arcadia” 
have more readers than these dreadful Bills; but it 
isa pity when commentators are ignorant of the 


text. 





A GOD IN THE MAKING. 


Tus RIDDLE OF THE UNIVERSE, BEING AN ATTEMPT TO 
DETERMINE THE First PRINCIPLES OF METAPHYSIC. 
By Edward Douglas Faweett. London: Edward Arnold. 


Mr. FAWCETT is one who believes in his own Ego 
before all things, and looks confidently forward to 
the day when it will be a partner, co-equal and co- 
eternal, with a multitude of similar Egos, in the 
Deity which is now being evolved out of this 
universe. With much curious learning, a style often 
picturesque, and no mean power of philosophic 
criticism, he combines—as was to be expected in a 
potential divinity—-some touches of quite amazing 
arrogance, and a disdain which borders now and 
then upon discourtesy for Theism as commonly 
understood. In this readable volume we seem to 
remark, as in a kaleidoscope, gleams from Hindu, 
Greek, German, and French mystics; Hegel taking 
hands with Alan Kardec; Leibnitz and Plotinus 
forming a set with Von Hartmann, Jacob Behmen, 
Meister Eckhardt, and the writers of the Upanishads ; 
Renan, to his own surprise, furnishing the outline of 
anew God ; Schopenhauer converted from his mania 
for the world’s suicide to a genial optimism ; and the 
Sphynx invited to give up devouring unhappy in- 
dividuals, and join them at the banquet of ever- 
lasting life. Her secret has now been read by 
Mr. Fawcett, who tells us the whole thing in a 
sentence. Philosophers used to say, Fx nihilo nihil 
ft—“ Out of nothing you can get nothing.” Write 
down the precise contrary, replies Mr. Faw- 
cett, and the Sphynx is answered, Ex nihilo fiunt 
omnia. There is no God, and there never was a 
God; but there will be one. And when He arrives, 
we shall all be satisfied. Meanwhile we can help 
tomake Him. 

This is no caricature of a thoughtful, though 
tecentrie essay. We have taken care to quote the 
author’s own words. But if he believes that his 
“Metaconscious,” or Primal Darkness, the Mother of 
ill things, was never heard of until now, or is due 
to Von Hartmann, he must have overlooked the 
Writings of Behmen (although referring to him 
incidentally), nor can he have studied the long line 
German mystics who are all in this doctrine. It 
Swell known that Hegel's Being which is Not-Being 
{a more than a family likeness to the Abyss or 

athos of certain old Gnostic schools. And Eck- 
lardt and his followers—nay, perhaps Luther him- 
“lf—held that the spring of Deity was absolutely 
ttknowable—a view which Mr. Spencer has turned 
into the baldest prose, and offers us under the name 
of the synthetic philosophy. Mr. Fawcett, of course, 
%s not employ the language dear to British 
Agnosties: neither can he be suspected of the 
‘laterialism which has been plausibly attributed 
them. He has not the slightest intention of 
ttostrating consciousness before organic changes. 
' fre is no such thing, he contends, as matter distinct 
Jo spirit. The “Self” can deal with no activ- 
“es which are not of its own nature. And though 








consciousness was not to be found in the Primal Abyss, 
and is only a form of the spirit, still the foundation 
of the universe remains spiritual, and Spencer's Un- 
knowable, which is but a ‘‘ Surd,” must be dismissed 
to its own limbo. According to the so-called “ scien- 
tific” views which have prevailed of late years, the 
process of evolution is from neurosis to psychosis ; 
in other words, molecules in motion somehow 
produce thought. An immense mistake, says 
Mr. Fawcett; and in the course of a powerful 
argument he quotes Professor Wundt, who asserts 
that “it is not the subjective life which is the out- 
come of the physical structure; it is rather the 
physical structure which, in all those purposive 
adjustments that distinguish it from organic com- 
pounds, is itself a subjective product.” By all 
means. We agree, likewise, that when mechanism 
takes little or no account of the thought which rules 
it, and when physical science declines to be inter- 
preted by metaphysics, the feeling will grow which 
is now perceptible in European countries, viz., that 
science itself is floating in the air, and that society 
has broken from its moorings. So far, the court, 
if it happens to be Christian, will be with Mr. 
Fawcett. 

“ Liberals may inter clericalism ; but they cannot 
inter the world-problem, and the hopes that revolve 
around it,” again observes the judicious author. 
But mere “ science” would “stray from her rightful 
domain were she to do more than discuss actual or 
possible phenomena.” To what, then, shall we betake 
ourselves in this pressing need? To Reason? Not 
abstract, logical Reason, we are told; it could give 
us only formulas, like that famous one of Mr. 
Spencer’s about integrations, cohesions, and differ- 
entiations, which fill our mouths, but leave our souls 
empty and dissatisfied. The true Reason is the 
intuition of which poets and painters, religious and 
irreligious mystics, afford an example—“ a cognition 
where an emotional fervour lights up the presenta- 
tion of concrete reality.” This, however, throws us 
back on the individual; for what has genius to do 
with a crowd, a syndicate, or a committee of the 
whole house? It is idle to waste our time on the 
investigation of “laws” when we desire to get at 
“the power behind the facts.” Now that power is 
always individual. Even physics and the new 
chemistry lead us to centres of force, to atoms which 
exist in “solid singleness.” The only true philo- 
sophy is one which puts Universals in the second 
place, and which sees the Primal Darkness throwing 
up out of itself monads, or spiritual atoms, by the 
thousand and the million. All these, struggling for 
manifestation, aiming, in Goethe’s phrase, to realise 
themselves, and passing through myriad stages, or 
lives, with tragic and comic incidents on their upward 
way, fashion and literally body forth the worlds in 
which they move. Nature and history are nothing 
else than the chronicle, the journal in stereotype, 
which the monads cannot help recording as they goon 
to the next event. They reveal in consciousness some 
part of what is in them; but the depths are hidden, 
and the deepest deep will never be lighted up. On 
the principles of Theism, God came first, and the 
world by His creative fiat. On those of Mr. Fawcett— 
which, as we say, may be read in heavy old German 
books—first came the darkness, and the light is but a 
small circle ringed round on every side with the 
chaos out of which it arose. In the Christian creed 
a divine Free Love chose to make all things, and the 
scheme of the universe is a monarchy. But our con- 
sistent rebel proclaims himself, not once or twice, an 
Anarchist & outrance. “The Individual is the only 
concrete; complete freedom for development of in- 
dividuals without God, State, law, and force, should 
be the ideal of the reformer”—an ideal, he adds 
somewhat needlessly, which at present is “ unrealis- 
able.” 

In this system of a future Deity, who is to be an 
effect or result, and not the First Cause, there can be 
no room for worship or obedience; and love itself, 
which the writer calls “altruism,” appears to be an 
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“ afterthought,” or simply, as in one place we find it 
described, a “ veneer” on the surface of things. The 
only religion is that of the deified Self. Free-will 
comes back when “law” and other scientific idols 
are thrown overboard. But Duty does not come 
back ; and morality, says Mr. Fawcett with astonish- 
ing calmness, is only prudence on a grand scale. 
Though grateful to modern theosophists for their 
doctrine of palingenesis, or re-birth, and their in- 
sistence on phenomena which the mechanical philo- 
sopher would gladly put away from him, the author 
laughs at “ Karma” when it implies “an ethic of 
inwardness,” and calls Universal Justice a formula 
with nothing real behind it. Long ago critics 
observed that Pantheism made an end of the moral 
law, and gave up individuals to seif-will. How 
should it do otherwise? ‘ Gentlemen,” said Fichte 
in the story, true or false, “ to-morrow we will make 
God.” And so Mr. Fawcett, save only that his to- 
morrow must be reckoned by ages and eons. But 
his Ego is already made; and therefore “ prostration 
of this Individual before gods, masters, creeds, 
states, etc., is, so far as it is profitless, an illusion.” 
Nor let us imagine that the Ego thus glorified isa 
World-Ego, a Universal such as Hegel looked up to 
and Schleiermacher perchance adored. Mr. Fawcett’s 
Ego is his own self. His creed and all his command- 
ments may be summarised in one plain and simple 
formula: “Iam the Lord my God, who will bring 
myself out of the land of Egypt and out of the 
house of bondage.” Shall we wish him good luck 
on the way ? 

His pages are entertaining, suggestive, and, as 
we have seen, not pious. But they may point 
a moral, though they would not adorn a tale. 
The world, it is becoming every day more evident, 
refuses to live on the dry crusts or chemical com- 
pounds of Agnostic pretenders to infallibility. When 
historic Revelation is thrust into a corner, Giant Super- 
stition walks out into the market-place as large as 
life, and a crowd soon collects about him. Then he 
does feats of table-turning, hypnotism, prophesying, 
and faith-cures; he babbles of “Moksha” and 
Mahatmas, and takes in the unwise. Thus are we 
compelled, if in no other way, to learn that man is 
a religious being, and that, when Professor Huxley 
forbids him to worship God, he will turn round and 
incontinently worship himself. Shall we pity him 
or laugh at him? A little of both may do him 
good. But meantime even the careless Roman poet 
will be tempted to exclaim, O seclum insipiens et 
inficetum ! 


OLD IRELAND. 


THE Boe or STARS, AND OTHER STORIES AND SKETCHES 
OF ELIZABETHAN IRELAND. By Standish O'Grady. 
London: Fisher Unwin (New Irish Library). 

Tue Story or IRELAND. By Standish O’Grady. 
Methuen. 


London : 


THE second volume of the New Irish Library is in 
many ways better than the first. It is less contro- 
versial and more original. It is more Irish, and yet 
it will be more easily appreciated by English readers. 
For, with all respect to Mr. William O’Brien, English 
people like Irish ideas to read about, and some 


Englishmen (being of the stock of Shakespeare, and 
not altogether without imagination) can appreciate 


and understand them—as ideas. It is only when 
the ideas take polemic shape, when someone gravely 
argues that the practical results of Irish ideas are 
better for Englishmen and Irishmen alike than 
the results of English ideas, that Celt and Saxon 
become incompatible and part company. In liter- 
ature, therefore, which need very rarely be polemical, 
Celt and Saxon can aid one another peacefully. If any 
Saxon doubts it, let him read Mr. Standish O'Grady. 

Mr. O’Grady has a good word to say for everyone 
—for the English captain and the Irish chief ; for the 
English lord who went into insurrection with Irish 
aid, and even for the Irishman who fought as the 
Lord-Deputy’s ally against his own kith and kin. He 





has gone impartially to all sources of informatio 
the Four Masters, to Philip O'Sullivan, and to th 
State Papers. He says, in justification of his leniene : 
that though Ireland was at war throughout the reign 
of Elizabeth, and was completely conquered by the 
end of it, the contemporary historians do not treat 
the wars as racial or religious. To some extent thi, 
is true. The Four Masters especially show q high. 
minded impartiality which has sometimes bee, 
lacking in Irish historians since. If Philip O'Sullivan 
gives a religious twist to the story, very possibly 
he was influenced by his Spanish surroundings, 
During the early part of the reign of Elizabeth 
and in the West and South to the end, there 
was a large amount of Irish popular feeling jy 
favour of the Lord-Deputies. Sir Richard Bing. 
ham, when he went to Connaught, disbanded 
his English soldiery, and afterwards said: “| 
scarce ever had any aid save from the Trishry 
of my province.” The Irish stood by him agains 
“the doltish old customs” and the chieftains 
who enforced them. Some of the fighting was done 
without regard to the English, as when “ Ulick, Earl 
of Clanricarde, and his brother, Shane of the Clover, 
were at war with each other, but they were both at 
peace with the Government.” But does not the truth 
lie half-way between Mr. Standish O’Grady and John 
Mitchel? During the later years of the reign of 
Elizabeth, whether Nationality or Catholicity sup. 
plied the motive—and the Irish were not in a con- 
dition to ponder much over abstractions—there are 
distinct signs of a general combination against the 
Queen’s forces and of a very determined effort on 
the part of England to overcome that combination, 
The economic system of the Queen, the effort by 
cheese-paring to live on her own without recourse to 
Parliament, survived the Armada, but broke down in 
the subduing of Hugh O'Neil. This fact is surely 
enough to show that Irishmen were not equally 
divided. But Mr. Standish O'Grady, we see, las no 
great love for Hugh O'Neil. 

Of the various sketches in the little book the best 
is the description of the battle of the Curlew Moun- 
tains, in which Clifford was defeated by Red Hugh 
O’Donnell and his allies, the Macdermotts and 
O’Rourkes. We know few more living and pic- 
turesque descriptions of battle-scenes in modern 
literature. “The Vengeance of the O’Hagans,” too, 
is a well-coloured picture of the cool but unforgiving 
determination of the Ulster Celt, and compares 
forcibly with the picture of Donald McCarthy, the 
Celt of the South. The story called the “Bog of 
Stars,” which gives the title to the book, is a slight 
sketch apparently suggested by the name. It is 
pretty name, and that perhaps is the justification 
for putting it foremost. Mr. O’Grady’s Irish 
English runs pleasantly enough; but when he says 
at p. 67 that “Sir Richard won great /udos,” he is 
not talking either Irish or English. 

Just because the “ Bog of Stars” is a good book, 
we regret that Mr. O’Grady should have published 
the “Story of Ireland.” It is the sort of book a man 
might well write for his own children, in satisfaction 
of the legal, if not ethical, right which every ma2 
has to teach his children heresy. But it is not a book 
for other people’s children. Mr. O'Grady says the 
Irish (or at least the Gauls who were like the Irish) 
founded Rome (p. 35) because the Irish, too, have § 
legend of a king who was suckled by a she-wolf. The 
Irish king lived nearly a thousand years later than 
Romulus and Remus; but that isa trifle. Mr.O Grady 
also says the Irish destroyed the Roman empire on 
the Irish Romans had become Italianised. Perhaps ¥° 
might excuse these patriotic imaginings if they We 
rare lapses from historic veracity. Has not the his 
torian Ranke spoken of the Punic wars as if they ~ 
a rehearsal of the Franco-German war, iD whi: e 
Roman, who, because he was hardy and successi™ 
is represented as a Teuton, conquers the Carthaginis® 
and his ally the Celt? But unfortunately Mr. 06 
does not go on to be accurate. He has 4 strange 
anti-clerical twist. The Irish abbots are represe? 
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4s the foes of true national development. The war 


of Columba against Dermot is a struggle of the 
church to prevent the growth of a unified State. 
st, Lawrence O'Toole, who must have had some 
organising capacity, is not mentioned. The Christian 
teachers are alleged to have taught the Irish an un- 
truthfulness which was unnatural to a Pagan. Ib- 
deed, 80 bitterly hostile is he to the Church that he 
represents the round-towers and the gold-work of 
sinth-century Ireland as due to the civilising influence 
ofthe Danes. All this is deplorable. It is also dis- 
tressing to be told that Brian Boru lived about the 
ame time as Alfred the Great. The history comes 
jown to modern times, and shows that Mr. O’Grady 
jas but an imperfect knowledge even of such popular 
heroes as O'Connell and Parnell; and Mr. O’Grady’s 
test friends will wish that he had never written 
this “Story of Ireland.” 





THE POOR MAN’S YACHT. 


(ayozetInc AND Campine-Ourt. (Athletic Sports Series.) 
London: G. Bell & Sons, 


To the excellent series of Athletic Sports Hand- 
books, so carefully edited by Mr. Ernest Bell, has 
been added a volume containing Dr. J. D. Hayward’s 
account of canoeing, and Dr. Macdonell’s experiences 
of camping-out. The canoe was probably the 
earliest boat invented by man. The savage who had 
crossed a stream on a floating tree saw that this 
would be more easily propelled if the trunk was 
hollowed out. And the most developed varieties of 
the modern canoe have all evolved from the birch- 
bark types of Canada, which represented some little 
improvement on the primitive canoe that was formed 
of a tree-stem hollowed by stone implements, shells, 
or fire. The first improvements on the old canoe 
were due to Mr. John McGregor, who when an infant 
was rescued from the burning Indiaman Kent, and 
the profits of whose lectures and published works 
—upwards of £100,000—have been handed over to 
a number of philanthropic institutions. In 1850 
McGregor made his Rob Roy canoe for navigating 
eastern waters. It was partially decked, of shallow 
draught, and with a flat deck. In subsequent boats 
the well became smaller, the deck was arched, and 
sails were added. Canoeing in this country has not 
become so popular as it is in America; though the 
Canadian boat is getting more in vogue than 
formerly. There are at least a thousand Canadian 
canoes On the Thames alone. The canoe’s peculiar 
vocation is to navigate rivers, for which its shallow- 
tess and lightness render it specially suitable. 
Canoeing is, moreover, a cheap, healthy, and most 
enjoyable form of sport; according to Dr. Hayward, 
one only needs to try it to become an enthusiast. 

The canoe has been justly styled the “ Poor Man’s 
Yacht.” It costs little to begin with, and next to 
tothing to keep up. The sport may be indulged in 
alone by those who so prefer, or it may be made as 
‘oclable a sport as any other; it is, besides, suitable 
for ladies as well as gentlemen. No yachtor sailing- 

‘necessarily demands more skill, pluck, presence 
of mind, or readiness of resource than does the 
‘ailing-canoe; but too commonly have canoeists 
developed into yachtsmen, and forsaken the humbler 
‘aft. The boating-man whose tastes tend towards 
“ay. will probably indulge in rowing-boats or yachts; 
-_ the man who prefers exploration, adventure, 
‘rulsing, and in general the life of a gipsy afloat, 
vill find a canoe the very vessel to suit him. 
st What is a canoe?” is a question more easily 
he ed than answered ; in fact, no definition includes 
rived all its varieties. But after a good deal 
eee discussion, the author concludes with 
iors efinition: “A canoe is a boat sharp at both 
oak of which the hull does not weigh more than 
he ee pounds, carrying no ballast and having 
te €l within two inches.” Of decked canoes there 
a varieties. The Rob Roy is chiefly 

€ for paddling, the voyager facing forwards; 





the Ringleader is lighter and longer; the Nautilus is 
suited for sailing among waves; the Pearl has a 
flatter floor and not so much rocker or sheer; the 
Charm has light displacement ; and the Sharpie has 
a flat bottom with an angular bilge. These varieties 
are fully described and illustrated. Of undecked 
canoes the Canadian takes the first place. For 
cruising on shallow inland waters it is found to 
paddle lightly, and has capital accommodation for 
stores, camping requisites, and a crew of one or two. 

The Royal Canoe Club, of which H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales is Commodore, was founded in 1866, 
and has now two hundred members in different 
parts of the world, including some honorary lady 
members. But the American Canoe Club numbers 
fully five thousand members. The last Challenge 
Cup race in this country was won by a Sharpie, the 
Battledore. But American racers are of the Rob 
Roy rather than of the Nautilus type. Though to 
“paddle one’s own canoe” is popularly supposed to 
be the bounden duty of every canoeist, yet sails are 
now very generally used. Paddling has the great 
advantage over rowing that one can see the way one 
is going, can look out for obstacles, rapids, waves, 
and other craft, and so can prepare to meet or avoid 
them ; while, in addition, the scenery can be observed 
from a better point of view than the rower obtains. 
Accordingly, sails are fast superseding the paddle. 
These require to be hoisted, lowered, worked and 
reefed without the canoeist leaving his seat. There are 
three methods of sailing—the below-deck, the on- 
deck, and the sliding-seat. When the canoeist sits 
in the boat, the windage is considerably less than 
with the other positions; the centre of gravity is 
lower; and the steering being done by the feet, both 
hands are free to attend to the sails. It is the best 
method for beginners. In the “deck” position the 
canoeist sits on the side of the canoe with the tiller 
in one hand, and generally with the fall of the sheet 
in the other. This method of sailing is very exciting 
and effective; its disadvantages are that it is 
fatiguing and wet. The canoeist has to lean out- and 
in-board in consonance with the varying force of the 
wind ; sometimes he will lie out parallel with the 
water, and perhaps dip his back therein. But, when 
blanketed, any tardiness in leaning in-board may 
mean a capsize to windway. With the sliding-seat 
the canoeist sits on his board with his feet against 
the opposite coaming, and by bending or straighten- 
ing his knees he shoots inwards or slides outwards as 
required. This is found to be a drier and more 
comfortable mode of sailing than the on-deck 
method. The author gives some excellent hints to 
beginners, though he acknowledges that practice 
and experience are the only true guides. 

Dr. Hayward assures us that the danger of canoe- 
ing has been greatly exaggerated, and is chiefly 
imaginary. During his twenty years’ experience of 
the sport, he has never personally met with a case 
in which a fatal accident has occurred. A capsized 
canoe is less helpless than any other upset craft. In 
@ canoe race more than half are capsized and recover 
themselves. Of course, every canoeist should be able 
to swim in his clothes ; he should occasionally capsize, 
right, and re-enter his canoe, until facility and con- 
fidence are obtained. In fact, most canoe clubs have 
“ capsize” races, as a capital test of this training. 

Camping-out is certainly the most enjoyable form 
of canoe cruising. Small tents of ingenious con- 
struction take up little room when packed, while 
affording comfortable and dry quarters when pitched. 
Canoeing is the ideal sport for the amateur photo- 
grapher, and each pursuit intensifies the enjoyment 
and success of the other. On winter evenings, after- 
wards, he can sail his cruises over again, by pictur- 
ing his travels to friends and illustrating his enter- 
taining descriptions of adventures by flood and 
field. The author, an ardent canoeist and amateur 
photographer, rejoices to know that, to lantern-slide 
exhibitions of past cruises he has made, more than 
one vigorous canoeist of to-day owes his first 
attraction to the sport. 
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The second half of the volume forms a capital 
sequel; and Dr. Macdonell’s account of camping-out 
will be found intensely interesting. Of all ways of 
employing a holiday profitably, camping-out has 
probably more to recommend it than any other. It 
is becoming more popular; and the spending of a 
holiday far from the haunts of men, and passing the 
night on the banks of a river or in some remote 
wooded glade or rural spot with only a tent to serve 
as a shelter from the elements, are intensely in- 
vigorating. There is a popular delusion that there 
is danger in the air of night; but there is no risk so 
long as the air is breathed through nature’s respir- 
ator, the nose. Camping tends to foster a love for 
the beauties of nature, a love which certainly con- 
tributes much to increase human happiness. One 
has only to dip into Stevenson’s “Travels” or 
Twain's “ Roughing It” to be satisfied on this score. 
Besides, in tent-life the defects of a man’s nature 
are brought out, as well as his good qualities; and 
three weeks’ companionship in a boat is probably a 
more thorough test of character than years of 
ordinary intercourse at home. The author is an 
excellent guide as to where to go, what to take, and 
how to do it. He gives minute details of his own 
travelling expenses, in different styles, both in this 
country and on the Continent. His chapter on gipsy 
camping is especially attractive, and a perusal of the 
book will make many indulge in the healthy and 
comparatively cheap recreation. 


FICTION. 


Witn Epcep Toots. By Henry Seton Merriman. 
vols. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 

Tue PRODIGALS, AND THEIR INHERITANCE. 
Oliphant. In 2 vols. London: Methuen & Co. 

A Moprern Amazon. By George Paston. In 2 vols. London: 
Osgood, Mellvaine & Co. 


Mr. MeRRIMAN’sS “With Edged Tools” is one of 
those delightful novels, too rarely to be encountered 
nowadays, in which incident and character absorb 
equal parts of the reader’s attention. The sketches 
of social life in the West-End of London are admir- 
able, and the portraits of Sir John Meredith and his 
son Jack would of themselves suffice to furnish an 
ordinary novelist with a reputation. Old Lady 
Cantourne is a more commonplace type, but her 
niece Millicent Chyne—though she cannot be called 
original, for she is, alas! nothing more than the 
common or heartless flirt—is sketched with a power 
that impresses her figure upon the reader’s memory. 
But it is not in Belgravian drawing-rooms, or in the 
exclusive society of well-bred people, that the action 
of the story takes place. Jack Meredith, to the 
infinite distress and disgust of his father, has 
engaged himself to Millicent Chyne. Sir John is 
resolved, if he can, to prevent the marriage, for 
he knows Millicent to be absolutely heartless, 
and wishes to save his son from a life of 
misery. So, finished aristocrat though he is, he 
resorts to the brutal expedient of the ordinary 
British father, and by cutting off his son’s supplies 
forces the latter to go abroad in search of 
fortune. He selects the rather undesirable West 
Coast of Africa as the scene of his labours, and it 
is on the West Coast, accordingly, that the chief 
part of the plot is played out. By one of those 
coincidences in which novelists indulge, Jack Mere- 
dith finds himself thrown into close companionship 
with an experienced traveller, called Guy Oscard, 
during his African adventures. It is a coincidence, 
we say, because, as it happens, Guy Oscard is as 
deeply in love with Millicent Chyne as Meredith 
himself is, and has, besides, received so much en- 
couragement from the young lady that he regards 
her as his betrothed. So these two young English- 
men, each ignorant of the fact that they are engaged 
to the same woman, spend months together facing 
death during a series of desperate adventures in 
Western Africa. There is no need to follow them 
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ee, 
through those adventures. They are Sufficient] 
thrilling to carry the reader along in breathlegg y 
pense until the end of the story is reached, Th ‘ 
meet with many good characters on the Dark 
Continent, including a woman who has alj the 
virtues in which Millicent Chyne is deficient, J, 
meet, also, with one villain, at least, whose 4 
digious wickedness goes beyond that of the aver, 
villain of fiction. They acquire great Wealth, though 
at the risk of their lives. They learn, too, to joy, 
and respect each other, like brave and honourable 
men, either of whom would cheerfully die for th, 
other. And then they come home, in blissfy 
ignorance of the fact that they are claiming th, 
same bride. Need we say that Miss Millicent Chyne 
meets with the punishment she deserved, or that the 
men she had duped find other happiness elsewhere thay 
in her arms? Mr. Merriman has written an exception. 
ally good story, which may be recommended with cop. 
fidence to all those persons who care for something 
better than erotic “ modernity ”’ in fiction. 

It is impossible for Mrs. Oliphant to write , 
story without merit. She is always able to invest 
her characters with that human interest which 
attaches to living men and women, and she always 
has a fine eye for proportion, so that her stories are 
never clumsy or one-sided. But though we find 
these merits in “The Prodigals,” we cannot help 
regretting that the story itself should deal with such 
extremely disagreeable persons as Mr. Chester the 
millionaire and his two prodigal sons. Nor is the 
odiousness of this trio altogether redeemed by any 
excess of charm on the part of Winifred Chester 
the heroine, and her lover Dr. Langton. They are 
both, doubtless, meant to be good in their way, but 
neither of them strikes us as possessing more than 
the average number of human virtues and human 
graces. <As for the millionaire, who, in his vulgar 
disappointment at the failure of his sons, not only 
drives them out of his house, but cuts them out of 
his will, he is utterly loathsome ; more loathsome even 
than his younger son, Tom, whose meanness is painted 
for us in such strong colours by the author. Weare 
heartily pleased when Mr. Chester dies rather sooner 
than had been anticipated; but we confess we feel 
no kind of pity for the two sons who find that their 
father has left everything to their sister, subject to 
the condition that she shall give nothing to them. 
By far the best part of the book is the relation of 
the ingenious way in which this provision is set a 
naught, and an equitable division of the property 
made. Mrs. Oliphant is always clever in the inven- 
tion of expedients for the purpose of delivering 
her heroes and heroines from unpleasant dilemmas, 
and she displays this cleverness once more in “The 
Prodigals.” Her next story, we trust, will bring 
into contact with a pleasanter set of characters than 
these. 

“A Modern Amazon” is another of the novels 
treating of the new woman—the woman of to-day, 
with her soul in revolt against her place in the world. 
But George Paston shows that he (or more probably 
she) is by no means in sympathy with the moder 
woman's aspirations. Regina Haughton, who is the 
representative of the eternal feminine in the story, 
is outwardly as beautiful as Juno and inwardly a8 
cold as ice. She does not perceive that the vagi@ 
disease of which she, in common with so many ol 
her sisters, is sickening, and which she believes to be 
the uprising of the nobler nature of woman against 
the ignoble domination of man, is neither more Do 
less than the old ailment of an absorbing self-love 
George Paston knows the truth, however, and - 
her readers know it also. She makes her heroine Pp 
through a sharp ordeal, and in the end brings “ 
back to the happiness she had so resolutely thrus 


from her, through the strait and narrow gate ° . 


We have 


painful repentance and self-abasement. aa 


had many stories of late dealing with the bot 
theme, but hardly one so entirely satisfactory “a 
in spirit and execution as this. The beautiful Regi’ 
when we first meet her, is earning her living 
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——— 
geretary to the editor of a weekly newspaper who 
wishes to marry her. She puts aside her employer's 
qooing with the easy indifference of one who is at 
once by birth and training a lady, and by tempera- 
nent an entirely heartless woman. Then the hero 
comes in her way, and after a good deal of mental 
conflict she decides to marry him in the fashion in 
which heroines of this description do marry nowa- 
jays, in the world of fiction at any rate. That is 
tp say, the marriage is to be nothing but a form, 
under cover of which the husband is to remain 
merely the friend. Of course the experiment ends in 
the inevitable way. Husband and wife are both 
nade wretched, and the follies of the latter intensify 
ier misery in particular. The story, as we have said, 
ands satisfactorily ; but before the end is reached 
the heroine has to pay the penalty she has incurred 
wd learn the lesson of life. George Paston has 
wade the simple story extremely interesting and 
very lifelike. The various characters introduced 
we skilfully drawn, and there is not a dull page in 
the two volumes. Nor is there any unpleasant 
jallying with those problems of sex that have so 
keen au attraction for too many of the novelists who 
make the modern woman their theme. In short, 
though the story is essentially one of the new 
whool, it is treated after the manner of the old—a 
fact for which we have much reason to feel grateful 
to George Paston. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Ture are ideas, and the courage of them, in Professor Mac- 
aun’s “Ethies of Citizenship”; indeed, the scholarly little 
ireatise—like the colours of the artist in the famous retort— 
is mixed with brains. The book discusses in the light of the 
nodern democratic movement the meaning and scope of such terms 
ws equality, fraternity, and the rights of man. It also seeks to 
dicate the nature of party and political consistency, as well as 
0 point out the influence which a democratic form of society, 
specially when it is commercial and industrial, exerts over the 
noral estimates of the community. At the outset Professor 
\secunn states that the object of the voiume is to connect to some 
baling aspects of democratic citizenship with ethical facts and 
envietions. He bases his doctrine of equality not in the untenable 
sition that men are equal, but on the moral commonplace that 
te“humblest member of the community possesses a spiritual 
wrth which effectually parts the man from the chattel and 
the animal.” He holds that the only fraternity which is worth 
ithought is that which arises between man and man the moment 
tat each begins to recognise in his neighbour that “ principle of 
wral life which he feels bound to acknowledge and prize as 
8 own highest endowment.” It is on this lofty interpretation 
{ the old watehwords, equality and fraternity, that the rights 
wd duties of demoera‘ie citizenship, as set forth in these pages, 
ie based. Professor Maccunn does well to subject to merciless 
alysis that phase of democracy which dwells exclusively in its 
nights, and he renders hardly less service when he afterwards 
proceeds to indicate in luminous outline the value of the various 
nodes of civie life through which men exercise their citizenship, 
wot merely in name and in form, but in reality, and in obedience 
“amoral impulse. Professor Maccunn is an optimist, but that 
‘act does not blind him to the perils of demoeracy, especially in 
the direction of raw haste, intolerance, and the loss to human 
ature of depth in its interests and tenacity in its ties. He 
" alive to all that can be said on the other side, and the gain in 
is Judgment is greater than the drawbacks with which it 
Saccompanied. Yet it is just as well to be reminded that the 
Pow aul greatest things on earth in being popularised may be 
— The golden coin may become the brass counter, the 
th . word the catchword, the precept the platitude, the creed 

taut.” ‘The book is written with conscience as well as with 
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brains, and it may be described as a philosophic plea on behalf 
of a better, because a more spiritual, conception of the sphere of 
the claims and duties of democracy. ; 

“Science made easy” is the phrase which perhaps best describes 
Mr. Gore’s Essays on “The Worlds of Space.” He possesses, 
to an enviable degree, the gift of lucid exposition, and he speaks 
with an evident mastery of his subject. The study of astronomy, 
we are reminded, is advancing rapidly; in fact, more progress 
is often made in these days in a month than was achieved 
in former times ina year. This rapid advance in astronomical 
knowledge is due, Mr. Gore thinks, chiefly to two causes—one is 
the greatly increased interest which is now taken by the general 
publie in the science, and the other the construction of larger 
telescopes and the invention of new methods of research. Half 
a century ago a refractor of ten inches aperture was considered a 
large telescope ; but now we have instruments with object-glasses 
of twenty-five, thirty, and even thirty-six inches aperture, and 
the construction of still larger telescopes is in contemplation. 
Moreover, the application of photography to the heavenly bodies, 
Mr. Gore states, has caused quite a revolution in the study of 
astronomy. It would be easy to multiply instances of this pro- 
gress, but one must suffice: the discovery of minor planets between 
Mars and Jupiter. Mr. Gore declares that as recently as the year 
1850 only thirteen of these small planets were known toastronomers. 
The number, he adds, reached one hundred in 1868, two hundred in 
1879, three hundred in 1890, whilst in February of the present 
year this total had been increased to three hundred and eighty. 
The book not only deals with facts, but with theories; with old 
astronomical errors and illusions, as well as with the arithmetic 
of the science and the mythology which gathered in antiquity 
around the stars and the comets, As a popular introduction to 
fascinating pursuit, the book has distinct claims. 

Doubtless there are people who will scoff at Mr. Canton’s 
mystical little book, “ The Invisible Playmate”; but no one with 
a gleam of poetry in his nature, or the love of a child in his 
heart, is at all likely to be of the company. It is an exquisite 
picture of child-life, and of the light which a little child some- 
times unconsciously casts on the mysteries of the unseen, There 
is fresh and frolicsome humour in the book, and there is also 
genuine pathos, though we are bound to add it descends to a 
morbid level. The story describes how the embittered recollections 
of bereavement, with its distrust and revolt, were swept into 
oblivion by the vision which came to a troubled man, who stood 
over the death-bed of his little girl. The imaginative beauty and 
far-reaching saggestiveness of “The Invisible Playmate” are 
sure to make their own appeal to those who, in an age of 
materialism, still believe with Wordsworth that Heaven and 
childhood are near enough for mystic fellowship. 

Professor Anton Kerner, of Vienna, has long been recognised 
as one of the ablest exponents in Europe of the science of botany, 
and his ‘* Pflanzenleben ” is a standard work, and the outcome of 
the labour and research of a quarter of a century. The value of 
the work as a masterly survey and brilliant exposition of the 
whole field of botanical knowledge, has led Dr. F. W. Oliver— 
Quain Professor of Botany in University College, London—to 
translate the book for the benefit of English students. It is 
proposed to issue “The Natural History of Plants” in sixteen 
monthly parts, and the first instalment has just appeared. The 
itksome task of translation has been excellently accomplished, 
sud in a manner which preserves the literary charm of the 
original text. Professor Kerner’s book, though written on 
popular lines, is both scholarly and exact in statement, though 
neediess technicalities have been avoided. Many admirable 
wood-euts have been introduced into the text, and in order to 
secure scientific accuracy in this :espect, the majority of these 
illustrations have been drawn under the author's direct super- 
vision. The coloured plates form another attractive feature of 
the work. 

There is only too much truth in the view that in most of the 
smaller dictionaries at present in use in schools, many of the 
definitions consist of single words as difficult as those which they 
are meant to explain, and in consequence young readers are 
often needlessly puzzled. Mr. Maclagan, as a schoolmaster, has 
sought to steer clear of this objection in “The Royal English 
Dictionary,” and to give the definitions as far as possible in 
simple statements, which a child can read and readily uxder- 
staud, In order to give space for the adequate treatment of the 
more important terms, some of those which are of little practical 
value in an elementary dictionary have been omitted, and so far 
as we have been able to diseover, the work of selection has been 
judiciously made. Mr. Maclagan’s dictionary is, in fact, an 
example of the survival of the fittest amongst words, and in the 
scope of its clearly-printed seven hundred pages every term 
which young students are likely to meet with is explained not 
in the majority of cases by a synonym but by a pithy phrase. 

The enthusiasm of humanity, and much else that is wise and 
beautiful in the practical aspects of religion, pervades Dr, 
Brooke Herford’s vigorous “* Sermons of Courage and Ch er.” 
Dr. Herfor’d was for many years a Unitarian minister in Man- 
chester, and afterwards went to America, where he held one of 
the foremost pulpits in Boston. About two years ago he returned 
to England as successor to the late Dr. Sadler,of Rosslyn Hill 
Unitarian Church, Hampstead, and this volume consists of 
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sermons preached on both sides of the Atlantic. It represents 
the more cultured and mellow aspects of contemporary thought 
in the Unitarian Church, and when due allowance is made for 
the preacher’s standpoint and the limitations which it imposes, 
there is much in the book which appeals to that which is 
common in the spiritual life. The book is dedicated to the 
“many dear parishers and friends, both in England and America, 
whom I have tried to help by the spoken Word.” Occasionally 
Dr. Herford is inclined to ‘eal after the manner of his school 
with those old Puritan divines who “utterly missed Paul’s 
meaning ”—a circumstance which was not due to the fact that 
they were born before Dr. Channing. In the main, however, 
matters of controversy are wisely set aside, and the keynote of 
the book is well expressed by its attractive title. 
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Tue History or ReEYNARD THE Fox. By F.S. Ellis. A rendering into 
Verse of the Translation from the Dutch by William Caxton, With 
Devices by Walter Crane. (D. Nutt.) 

Tue Primitive Cuurcn aND THE SEE oF St. Peter. By the Rev, 
Luke Rivington, M.A, (Longmans.) 
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Stevens, LL.D., D.C.L. (Macmillan.) 

Tue TRANSLATION OF A SavaGE. By Gilbert Parker. (Methuen.) 

UnpEr THE Rep Rose. By Stanley Weyman. Two Vols. (Methuen.) 

LETTERS OF Epwarp FitzGeratp. Two Vols. (Macmillan.) 

ENGLAND IN Ecypt. By Alfred Milner. New Edition. (Arnold.) 

Tue Reat Cuartorre. By E. (. Somerville and M, Ross. Three Vols. 
(Ward & Downey.) 
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Shuttleworth, M.A. (Innes.) 

A History or THE CuristraAN CuurcH DurinG THE First Srx 
Crenturizes, By 8, Cheetham, D.D.,F.S.A. (Macmillan. ) 

Lux Narurar. By D. Sinclair. (Elliot Stock.) 

Tue GarpEN THAT I Love. By Alfred Austin. (Macmillan.) 

Creation: Its Law anp Reticion. By Henry Felton. (Macmillan.) 

THE ~- apap _— By A. M, Sullivan. New Edition. (Dublin: 
Gill & Son. 

Brotoaicat Lectures AND ADDRESSES. By the late A. M. Marshall, 
M.A., etc. Edited by C. F. Marshall. (D. Nutt.) 

Feperat Brirarn. By F. P. de Labilliere, With Chapter on Imperial 
— by Major Sir G. 8. Clarke, R.E., K.C.M.G, (Sampson 
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A Lover’s Diary. Songs in Sequence. By Gilbert Parker. (Methuen.) 

Tuames Ricuts anD THamEes Wronas. By C. H. Cook (John Bicker- 
dyke.) (A. Constable.) 

a mn THE Hrmatayas. By William Martin Conway, M.A., etc. 
(Unwin. 
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